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BEST  EDITOR 


BEST  NEWSPAPER 


BEST  OF  GANNETT 


Inspiring.  Enthusiastic.  Direct.  Compassionate. 
Words  that  describe  a  top-notch  editor.  Words 
colleagues  used  to  describe  Geneva  Overholser, 
Gannett’s  Editor  of  the  Year. 

Under  Overholser’s  leadership,  The  Des  Moines 
Register  upgraded  its  daily  features  section, 
expanded  its  focus  on  local  ne\MS  and  continued  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  enterprise  and  vrriting.  An 
Overholser  column  also  prompted  a  rape  victim  to 
come  forward  to  tell  her  story  publicly  -  a 
development  that  brought  national  attention  to 
the  issue. 

For  those  efforts  and  more.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  was  named  the  outstanding  newspaper  in 
the  Metro  category  in  the  annual  Best  of  Gannett 
competition.  The  Marin  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal  and  The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  earned  that 
top  award  in  their  circulation  categories. 

The  Best  of  Gannett:  Quality  journalism  from 
quality  journalists. 

For  a  list  of  Best  of  Gannett  winners, 
see  pages  6  and  7. 


The  Hcant  Corporation 


Seattle  Post-Intelli^ncer/Crant  Haller 


Fore^  Editor  Bob  Schenet  and  Pacific  Rim  Correspondents  Evelyn  Iritani  and  Ron  Redmond. 

Heire  aire  thiree  good  treasons  Seattle 
tums  to  the  P-1  for  world  news. 

Trade,  travel  and  cultural  ties  make  world  news  coverage 

—  especi^ly  coverage  of  the  Pacific  Rim  nations  —  particularly  vital  for  readers  of 
the  Settle  Post-Intelligencer. 

To  cover  this  vast  and  fascinating  part  of  the  world,  Foreign  Editor  Bob  Schenet 
monitors  events  from  Seattle.  TWo  Pacific  Rim  correspondents,  Ron  Redmond  and 
Evelyn  Iritani,  report  from  Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Soviet  Far  East,  China  — 
wherever  the  news  takes  them.  Redmond,  a  seasoned  foreign  correspondent,  was 
UPI’s  Beijing  bureau  chief  and  chief  correspondent  for  the  Philippines  and  the  South 
Pacific  before  joining  the  Post-Intelligencer.  Iritani  has  traveled  extensively  to 
countries  on  the  Pacific  Rim.  In  each  of  the  past  two  years,  she  won  top  honors  for 
general  reporting  in  a  national  competition  sponsored  by  the  Asian  American 
Journalists  AssociationandwasawardedaGannettFellowshipinAsian  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

For  news  of  the  Pacific  Rim,  people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  depend  on  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  It’s  where  they  find  out  what  in  their  world  is  going  on. 

Seattle  IJost-Jitteltigencer 

A  HEARS!  NEWSPAPER 

Voice  of  the  Northwest  since  1863. 


$215,100,000,000 

"IN  1989  INDUSTRIAL  SALHS 

l  iffiires  courtesy  of  \c\v  ilui>lau(l  liusiuess,  June  IWtl 

$117,594,884,000 

ESTIMATED  1990  RETAIL  SALES 

l'ii>ures  courtesy  of  H&P  1990  Market  Guide 
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NEW  ENGLAND! 

SoUdL 

.  .  plant  sites,  store  locations  and  vital  newspapers  to  serve  them 

All  yours  in  New  England! 

Contact  the  advertising  departments  at  any  of  these  New  England  newspapers 

for  additional  information. 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Evening  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

Milford  Daily  News  (E) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Nonwalk)  (E) 

Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


The  Times-Argus  (Barre-Montpelier)  (E&S) 
The  Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M/E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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NOVEMBER 

28-30 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Conference,  “Changes  in 
the  Communist  World,’  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

DECEMBER 

2-3— Missouri  and  Kansas  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Ritz-Cartton,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


JANUARY 

10-11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Classified  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago,  III. 

20-23— INAME,  Winter  Meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

FEBRUARY 

1- 2— Virginia  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  Richmond  Marriott. 

6- 8 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Conference,  Redefining  the 

News:  Reaching  New  Audiences  Through  Diversity,  St.  Petersburg, 
Ra. 

7- 9— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dalleis,  Texas. 

7-9— UT-TPA  Press  Institute  and  Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter 
Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville. 

12-13 — Audiotex  Group,  Second  Annual  Conference,  Talking  Newspsipers: 

Voice  Information  Senrices  Opportunities,  Hyatt/Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
14-16 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  103rd  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Monterey,  Monterey,  Ca. 

17-20— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers'  Conference, 
Marco  Beach  Hilton,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

24-26 — SNPA  Foundation,  Key  Executives  Conference,  Tampa;  Fla. 
23-25— Great  Lakes/Mkfstates  Newspaper  Production  Conference  Inc.,  46th 
Annual  Meeting,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

DECEMBER 

2- 7— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Broadcast  Seminar;  Video 

Graphic  Design,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

3- 7 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 

ing,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4- 7— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Process  C^r  Stripping,  GATF 

International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5- 8— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Broadcast  Seminar:  New 

Graphics  for  Producers,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

7— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Selling  Skills  for 
Daily  Newspapers  ^minar,  PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
9-14 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Photqournalism  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 

9-14 — American  Press  Institute,  Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper  Seminar, 
Kellogg  West  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Pomona,  Calif. 
10-12 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 
Pressroom,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
17-29— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Color  Controls  and  Printing 
Process  Standards,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


JANUARY 

6-11 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Broadcast  Seminar;  Newsroom 
Management,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

9-11— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Advanced  Sheetfed  Presswork, 
GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

20-29— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  Targeting  Reader  Interests,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

29-2/1— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Photojournalism  Ethics  Seminar: 
Manipulating  Reality,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

1-3 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Newsroom  Organization  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3-6 — SNPA  Foundation,  Education  on  the  Front  Page  Seminar,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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About  Awards 


Maria  Moors  Cabot  awards.  The  1990  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Prizes  for  journalism  that  advances  inter-American 
understanding  were  awarded  by  Columbia  University. 
Winners  of  the  gold  medals  are:  Richard  Boudreaux, 
bureau  chief  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-,  Marc  “Marcus”  Garcia  and  Elsie  Etheart,  co-edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  the  weekly  newspaper  Haiti  En 
Marche  in  Miami,  Fla.;  Alma  Guillermoprieto,  Latin 
American  correspondent  for  the  New  Yorker  and  other 
publications;  and  Huascar  Cajias  Kauffmann,  founder  and 
columnist  of  the  daily  newspaper  Presencia  in  La  Peiz, 
Bolivia. 

New  Jersey  Press  Association  awards.  The  NJPA 
recently  honored  writers  in  business,  science/medical  and 
enterprise  reporting. 

First  place  for  business  writing  went  to  Mark  Dillon  of 
the  Asbury  Park  Press  for  his  series,  “The  Price  of 
Peace.”  Second-place  winners  for  business  writing  were 
David  Levitt  of  the  News  Tribune,  Woodbridge,  for  his 
articles,  “The  High  Cost  of  Education,”  and  Stephen 
Keating  of  the  Gloucester  County  Times,  for  his  two-part 
series  of  the  relationship  between  large  petrochemical 
companies  and  their  host  communities  on  the  Delaware 
River  waterfront. 

In  science/medical  reporting,  first  place  was  awarded  to 
Ames  Alexander  and  JoAnn  Moslock  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Press,  Neptune,  for  a  four-part  series,  “Cancer  Alley.” 
Also  a  winner  was  Nancy  Jaekle  of  the  Daily  Journal, 
Elizabeth,  for  her  article  “Treatment  Prevents  Amputa¬ 
tion.” 

Awards  for  enterprise  writing  went  to  William  T.  Quinn 
of  the  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  for  his  six-part  series  “The 
Bizarre  Web  of  the  First  Fidelity  Bancorp.”  Adrianne 
Miller  of  the  Central  Record,  Medford,  was  honored  for 
the  article  “Court  and  Florio  to  Shape  Future  of  School 
Financing.” 

Jill  Vejnoska  and  Mary  Romano  of  the  Courier-News, 
Bridgewater,  were  a  very  close  second  with  a  story  about 
the  finding  of  John  List,  a  Westfield  family  murderer. 

Newswomen’s  club  awards.  The  Front  Page  Awards  for 
the  best  work  by  New  York-area  women  journalists  in 
print  were  given  to  the  following  eight:  Elisabet  Van 
Nostrand,  Newsday,  General  News,  Non-Deadline; 
Kathy  Dobie,  Village  Voice,  General  News,  Deadline;  Jan 
Hoffman,  Village  Voice,  Feature,  Non-Deadline;  Cindy 
Carr,  Village  Voice,  Feature,  Deadline;  Maggie  Mahar, 
Barron’s,  Specialized  Writing;  Emily  Sachar,  New  York 
Newsday  and  Newsday,  Series;  Andrea  Simakis,  Village 
Voice,  Radin  Award;  Linda  Winer,  New  York  Newsday 
and  Newsday,  column. 

Women’s  Sports  Journalism  Awards.  Miller  Lite  and  the 
Women’s  Sports  Foundation  presented  the  1990  Miller 
Lite  Women’s  Sports  Journalism  Awards  to  Suzanne  Hal¬ 
liburton  and  Shelly  Sanford  of  the  Austin  (Texas)  Ameri¬ 
can-State  sman.  They  spent  months  investigating  eating 
disorders  and  pressures  to  lose  weight  in  the  University  of 
Texas  women’s  swimming  program.  Their  series  “Losing 
to  Win”  explores  what  can  happen  when  athletes  and 
coaches  push  too  hard. 

Another  winner  was  Anthony  Carter  Page  of  the 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  City  Sun,  weekly  newspaper  for  his  sup¬ 
plement  section  about  black  women  in  sports. 

In  addition,  Peter  Brewington  of  USA  Today  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  his  weekly  column  ranking  the  top  25  high  school 
girls’  basketball  teams. 
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The  1996  Olympics 

K’s  Atlanta! 
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About  Awards 


Student  wins  SPJ  First  Amendment  award.  The  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists  has  given  its  First  Amendment 
award  to  Traci  Bauer,  a  Southwest  Missouri  State  Univer¬ 
sity  newspaper  editor. 

Her  lawsuit  against  the  university,  Bauer  v.  Kincaid  et 
al.  in  federal  district  court  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  the  result 
of  a  fight  against  a  gag  order  on  campus  crime  reports 
imposed  by  the  university.  In  the  course  of  her  investiga¬ 
tions,  Bauer  found  police  department  memos  that  detailed 
the  university's  concern  for  its  image  and  a  policy  calling 
for  certain  crimes  to  be  reported  through  the  campus 
security  force  only. 

Editorial  fellowship  granted.  Linda  Valdez,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson,  is  the  winner 
of  the  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Editorial  Writing  Fellowship  for 
1990.  The  award,  which  includes  a  $10,000  travel  grant,  is 
presented  annually  by  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation. 

Valdez  will  use  her  stipend  and  sabbatical  to  do  an 
intensive  study  of  environmental  issues. 

SPJ  chapter  awards.  The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  honored  local  chapters  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment.  Categories  and  chapters  follow:  small  chapter  of  the 
year,  Tampa  Bay,  Wis.,  Gina  Presson,  president;  small 
chapter,  freedom  of  information,  Micronesia,  Guam,  Ste¬ 
phen  Nygard,  president;  small  chapter,  campus  relations. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Kathy  O’Neal,  president;  small  chap¬ 
ter,  newsletter.  Gulf  Coast,  Texas,  Pete  Chrutin,  presi¬ 
dent;  large  chapter  of  the  year,  Washington,  D.C.,  Mau- 
rine  Beasley,  president;  large  chapter,  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  (tie)  Oldahoma  and  San  Diego,  Katherine  Bennett, 
president,  Oklahoma,  and  Terry  Rodgers,  president,  San 
Diego;  large  chapter,  newsletter,  (tie)  Valley  of  the  Sun 
(Phoenix)  and  Chicago,  Bill  Dixon,  president,  Phoenix, 
and  Cynthia  Linton,  president,  Chicago;  large  chapter, 
professional  development,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Penny  Par¬ 
rish,  president;  large  chapter,  campus  relations,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  David  Kern,  president;  large  chapter,  minority 
affairs,  Dallas,  Dow  Tate,  president. 

Elgah  Parish  Lovejoy  award.  Syndicated  columnist 
David  S.  Broder  of  the  Washington  Post  was  selected  to 
be  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  award 
given  by  Colby  College. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  in  memory  of  the  Colby 
alumnus  who  is  considered  America’s  first  martyr  in  the 
struggle  to  protect  freedom  of  the  press.  Lovejoy  was 
killed  in  1837  while  trying  to  defend  his  abolitionist  news¬ 
paper  from  a  pro-slavery  mob. 

Broder,  the  winner  of  the  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distin¬ 
guished  commentary,  will  be  honored  as  the  38th  Lovejoy 
fellow. 

SPJ  award  and  fellows.  Paul  K.  McMasters,  deputy 
editorial  director  of  USA  Today  was  honored  by  being 
named  the  1990  Wells  Key  recipient,  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists’  highest  award. 

McMasters  is  a  longtime  supporter  of  the  society  and 
current  chairman  of  SPJ’s  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  award  is  named  for  Chester  Wells,  the  socie¬ 
ty’s  second  national  president. 

Three  fellows  were  named  as  well:  Loren  Ghiglione, 
editor  of  The  News  in  Southbridge,  Mass.;  Georgie  Anne 
Geyer,  syndicated  columnist  for  Univers^  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate;  and  Bernard  Shaw,  Washington  anchor  for  CNN. 


Louis  Boccardi,  AP  president  and  general  manager,  was 
honored  by  the  New  York  chapter  of  SPJ  for  his  last  year 
as  a  fellow. 

Illinois  Press  Association  award.  Joseph  Ferstl,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Pulitzer  Lemer  Newspapers  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  presented  by 
the  Illinois  Press  Association.  The  51 -year  veteran  of  the 
newspaper  industry  is  co-chairman  of  the  IPA’s  legislative 
committee  and  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Foundation.  He  was  president  of  the  IPA  in  1974-75. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association  awards.The  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  has  taken  top  honors  in  two  categories  in 
the  Inland  Press  Association’s  public  affairs  contest. 

The  newspaper  received  first  place  in  deadline  reporting 
for  its  coverage  of  the  1989  San  Francisco  Bay  area  earth¬ 
quake.  The  Tribune  also  came  in  first  in  investigative  work 
among  newspapers  with  more  than  100,000  circulation  for 
“its  relentless  reporting  leading  to  the  exposure  of  a  com¬ 
plex  scandal  in  the  Oakland  school  district.” 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  captured  second  place  for 
deadline  reporting,  while  the  Star-Tribune  of  Minneapolis 
was  the  runner-up  in  investigative  reporting.  The  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Daily  Herald  was  named  sweepstakes  winner  in  the 
Editorial  Excellence  Award. 

Other  writing  winners  were:  Investigative  reporting, 
25,000  to  100,000  circulation,  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tri¬ 
bune',  10,000  to  25,000  circulation,  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle',  10,000  and  under  circulation.  Canon  City 
(Colo.)  Daily  Record',  Deadline  reporting,  25,000  to 
100,000  circulation,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier, 
10,000  to  25,000  circulation.  Hays  (Kan.)  Daily  News  and 
Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier,  10,000  and  under  circulation, 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal',  Local  government  coverage , 

I  25,000  to  100,000  circulation,  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger,  10,0()0  to  25,000  circulation,  Naperville  (Ill.)  Sun; 
10,000  and  under  circulation.  Bad  Axe  (Mich.)  Huron 
Daily  Tribune;  Editorial,  over  50,000  circulation,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal;  25,000  to  50,000  circulation,  Salina 
(Kan.)  Journal;  10,()00  to  25,000  circulation,  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Daily  Record;  under  10,000,  Canon  City  (Colo.) 
Daily  Record. 

PNPA  awards.  The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  awarded  its  G.  Richard  Dew  Award  for 
Journalistic  Achievement  to  reporter  Douglas  Heuck  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  for  his  series  about  a  Pittsburgh- 
related  housing  project. 

The  association  gave  its  Public  Service  Award  to  the 
Patriot-News  of  Harrisburg  for  its  extensive  and  innova¬ 
tive  literacy  programs.  / 

The  first  annual' Newspaper  of  the  Year  award  went  to 
the  Morning  Call  of  Allentown,  for  outstanding  newspa¬ 
per  work  with  an  emphasis  on  overall  excellence.  Second 
place  went  to  the  Beaver  County  Times. 

International  Communications  Medal.  Michigan  Press 
Association  executive  director  Warren  Hoyt  returned 
recently  from  Taiwan  where  he  was  honored  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government  for  his  long-term  contributions  to  commu¬ 
nications  and  cultural  exchanges  between  China  and  the 
United  States.  He  is  the  1990  recipient  of  the  International 
Communications  Medal  presented  by  the  Republic  of 
China. 
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We're  Making  Waves... 


Photo  by  Matt  Rose 


When  the  Aquarium  of  the 
Americas  opened  in  New 
Orleans  on  September  1, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
metropolitan  adults  knew 
exactly  what  to  expect. 

During  its  construction, 
The  Times-Picayune 
charted  the  Aquarium's 
progress.  And  on  August  31, 
to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  riverfront  project, 
the  paper  published  a 
special  Aquarium  of  the 
Americas  tabloid. 


Bursting  with  color 
photography  and  colorful 
graphics,  this  section  was  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best  -  capture  the  local 
color  using  the  latest  color 
technology.  Through  the  use 
of  sophisticated  graphics  and 
photographs,  we  were  able  to 
match  the  quality  of  our 
visuals  with  the  high 
standards  of  our  reporting. 
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Best  of  Gannett  1990 


Good  work  should  be  recognized  and  rewarded.  So  for  14 
years,  Gannett  has  conducted  its  annual  Best  of  Gannett  con¬ 
test  in  which  distinguished  judges  from  outside  the  company 
select  outstanding  journalistic  efforts  inside  Gannett  for  cita¬ 
tion  and  prize  money.  This  year,  from  more  than  5,000  en¬ 
tries,  the  judges  picked  these  winners.  We  salute  them  all. 


WINNERS 


■  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  A  NEWSPAPER, 
METRO:  The  Des  Moines  Register  (Geneva  Overholser,  edi¬ 
tor).  Runners-up:  The  Detroit  News,  The  Courier-Journal  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

■  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  A  NEWSPAPER, 
OVER  40,000  CIRCULATION:  Marin  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal  (Jay  Silverberg,  managing  editor).  Runners-up: 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  Rockford  (III.)  Register  Star. 

■  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  A  NEWSPAPER, 
UNDER  40,000  CIRCULATION:  The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun 
(Curtis  Coghlan,  executive  editor).  Runners-up:  Commercial- 
News  at  Danville,  III.,  Chronicle-Tribune  at  Marion,  Ind. 

■  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL, 
METRO:  Shelby  Strother,  The  Detroit  News. 

■  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL, 
OVER  40,000  CIRCULATION:  Martin  Klimek,  Marin  (Calif.) 
Independent  Journal. 

■  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL, 
UNDER  40,000  CIRCULATION:  Jean  Byram, 
Commercial-News  at  Danville,  III. 

■  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  WRITING,  METRO: 

C.  Ray  Hall,  The  Courier-Journal  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

■  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  WRITING, 

OVER  40,000  CIRCULATION:  Ron  Davis,  The  News-Leader 
at  Springfield,  Mo. 

■  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  WRITING, 

UNDER  40,000  CIRCULATION:  Tom  Corwin,  The  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun. 


EDITOR  OF  THE  YEAR: 

Geneva  Overholser,  editor,  The  Des  Moines  Register. 

First  runner-up:  Curtis  Coghlan,  executive  editor,  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News  Journal,  honored  for  his  work  as  executive 
editor  of  The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun.  Runners-up:  Judy  Pace, 
executive  editor,  Palladium-Item  at  Richmond,  Ind.;  Mark 
Silverman,  executive  editor,  Rockford  (III.)  Register  Star. 

MOST  IMPROVED  NEWSPAPERS: 

Metro:  Democrat  and  Chronicle  at  Rochester,  N.Y.  Over 
40,000  Circulation:  Star-Gazette  at  Elmira,  N.Y.  Under 
40,000  Circulation:  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald. 

WILLIAM  RINGLE  OUTSTANDING  SPECIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT  CAREER  AWARD: 

John  Quinn,  former  Gannett  executive  vice  president/chief 
news  executive  and  former  editor  of  USA  TODAY. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE: 

Metro:  The  Courier-Journal  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal.  Under  40,000 
Circulation:  Niagara  Gazette  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

SPOT  NEWS/INDIVIDUAL: 

Metro:  Tim  Ryan,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Jill  Vejnoska,  The  Courier-News  at  Bridgewater, 
N.J.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Pete  Wasson,  Palladium- 
Item  at  Richmond,  Ind. 

SPOT  NEWS/STAFF: 

Metro:  The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Marin  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal.  Under 
40,000  Circulation:  Salinas  Californian. 

IN-DEPTH  REPORTING: 

Metro:  Jane  Schorer,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Ron  Davis,  The  News-Leader  at  Springfield,  Mo. 
Under  40,000  Circulation:  Char  Simons  and  Jeff  Smith, 
Chronicle-Tribune  at  Marion,  Ind. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING: 

Metro:  Cynthia  Hubert,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Over 
40,000  Circulation:  Steven  Jackson  and  Alan  Gustafson, 
Statesman  Journal  at  Salem,  Ore. 

STAFF  ENTERPRISE: 

Metro:  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000  Circulation: 
Rockford  (III.)  Register  Star.  Under  40,000  Circulation: 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 


■  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  A  USA  TODAY 
NEWS  STAFFER:  Tony  Mauro,  Supreme  Court  reporter. 


FEATURE  WRITING: 

Metro:  C.  Ray  Hall,  The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Over  40,000  Circulation:  Ron  Davis,  The  News-Leader  at 
Springfield,  Mo.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Linda 
Caricaburu,  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

SPECIALTY  REPORTING: 

Metro:  Ken  Fuson,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Sam  Atwood,  The  Sun  at  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
Under  40,000  Circulation:  Jean  Byram,  Commercial-News 
at  Danville,  III. 

BUSINESS/CONSUMER  REPORTING: 

Metro:  Dale  Kasler,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Julie  Schmit,  The  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 
Under  40,000  Circulation:  Tom  Corwin,  The  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun. 

SPORTS  REPORTING: 

Metro:  Fred  Girard,  Dave  Dye  and  Joe  Falls,  The  Detroit 
News.  Over  40,000  Circulation:  staff,  Marin  (Calif.) 
Independent  Journal.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Rick  Starr, 
Valley  News  Dispatch  at  Tarentum,  Pa. 

SPORTS  COLUMNS: 

Metro:  Shelby  Strother,  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Henry  Miller,  Statesman  Journal  at  Salem,  Ore. 
Under  40,000  Circulation:  Dan  Morris,  The  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENTARY: 

Metro:  Bill  Leonard,  The  Des  Moines  Register.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Tom  Callinan,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
Under  40,000  Circulation:  Jess  Price,  Palladium-Item  at 
Richmond,  Ind. 

COLUMNS: 

Metro:  Bill  Johnson,  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Sam  Hemingway,  The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Jeff  Legwold, 
Commercial-News  at  Danville,  III. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONING: 

Metro:  Jim  Borgman,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Joe  Heller,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 

HEADLINES: 

Metro:  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000  Circulation:  Marin 
(Calif.)  Independent  Journal.  Under  40,000  Circulation: 
Tom  Bray,  Brian  Bean  and  Jamie  Bray,  The  Desert  Sun  at 
Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

BLACK-AND-WHITE  PHOTOGRAPHY: 

Metro  (tie);  Glenn  Hartong,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


and  Kirthmon  Dozier,  The  Detroit  News.  Over  40,000 
Circulation:  Calixtro  Romias,  The  Stockton  (Calif.) 

Record.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Kim  Craft,  The 
Times  at  Gainesville,  Ga. 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY: 

Metro:  Tony  Pitts,  Arkansas  Gazette  at  Little  Rock.  Over 
40,000  Circulation:  Martin  Klimek,  Marin  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Journal.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Charles  Olson,  The 
Daily  Journal  at  Vineland,  N.J. 

GRAPHICS: 

Metro:  Dan  Garrow,  The  News  Journal  at  Wilmington,  Del. 
Over  40,000  Circulation:  Keith  Grace,  Rockford  (III.) 
Register  Star.  Under  40,000  Circulation:  Dave  Hardman, 
The  Desert  Sun  at  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 


By  ram 


Jennifer  Allen,  editor  and  publisher,  Ironton  (Ohio)  Tribune. 
Gay  Cook,  managing  editor.  The  Denver  Post. 

James  Crutchfield,  managing  editor/news.  Beacon  Journal 
at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Gregory  Favre,  executive  editor.  The  Sacramento  Bee. 

David  Fuselier,  editor.  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

John  Greenwald,  editorial  director.  The  Journal  Newspapers 
at  Springfield,  Va. 

Jim  Herman,  editor.  Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle. 
Pam  Johnson,  managing  editor.  The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 
Mike  Kautsch,  dean.  William  Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communications,  University  of  Kansas. 

Jim  King,  retired  executive  editor  and  senior  vice  president. 
The  Seattle  Times. 

Paula  LaRocque,  assistant  managing  editor  and  writing 
coach.  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Reid  MacCluggage,  editor  and  publisher.  The  Day  at  New 
London,  Conn. 

Tom  Morgan,  reporter.  The  New  York  Times,  and  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists. 

Carl  Morris,  former  executive  director.  National  Association 
of  Black  Journalists,  now  a  media  consultant. 

Nancy  Shullns,  special  correspondent.  The  Associated  Press. 
Ernie  Sotomayor,  deputy  metropolitan  editor.  New  York 
Newsday. 

Edward  Trayes,  professor  of  communications,  Temple 
University. 
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Minority  empioyment 

“The  proportion  of  minorities  graduating  from  the  nation’s  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  conununication  programs  has  not  increased  beyond 
10%  in  recent  years,  while  the  percentage  of  minorities  in  the  nation 
continues  to  increase  .  .  .  Colleges  in  general  and  journalism  schools 
in  particular  must  find  ways  to  dramatically  increase  the  number  of 
minority  students  in  order  to  assure  diversity  in  higher  education  and 
eventual  greater  diversity  in  the  media  work  force.” 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  t:.e  Survey  of  Joimnalism  and  Mass 
Communications  Graduates  for  .988  (E&P,  Aug.  26, 1989,  Page  19) 
funded  by  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 

As  reported  in  this  issue,  someone  is  now  trying  to  do  something 
about  that. 

The  survey  reported  that  only  34.3%  of  ’88  journalism  and  mass 
communications  graduates  seeking  full-time  employment  in  the 
newspaper  industry — dailies,  non-dailies  and  wire  services — 
actually  landed  such  jobs  within  eight  months  after  graduation.  It 
also  reported  that  the  percentage  of  minority  students  who  sought 
and  landed  full-time  employment  in  the  newspaper  industry  in¬ 
creased  in  ’88  to  32.4%  from  24.4%  the  previous  year. 

These  figures  tend  to  make  the  level  of  minority  employment 
appear  better  than  it  is.  Actually,  only  about  one  in  eight  (12.4%)  of 
the  newspaper  industry  hires  in  ’88  were  members  of  a  racial  minor¬ 
ity.  The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  reports  that  in  spite 
of  its  efforts  to  increase  minority  employment  in  the  nation’s  news¬ 
rooms  they  represented  only  7.5%  of  the  work  force  that  year.  It 
seems  obvious  that  unless  the  number  of  qualified  minority  students 
is  increased,  as  the  Survey  concludes,  these  percentages  will  not 
vary  greatly. 

TVo  executives  at  Roosevelt  University  in  Chicago  have  devised  a 
plan  intended  to  cultivate  prospective  minority  journalists  from  the 
time  they  enter  Chicago  public  schools  until  they  are  ready  to  enter 
the  profession.  Neal  Robbins,  assistant  journalism  professor,  and 
James  Dodson,  director  of  the  school’s  Multicultural  Journalism  Re¬ 
source  Center,  are  aiming  first  at  high  school  students  and  fostering 
the  establishment  of  school  newspapers.  They  have  created  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  jounialism  teachers  and  student  paper  advisers.  These  and 
other  facets  of  the  program  will  encourage  minority  students  to 
become  interested  in  journalism  at  an  early  age  and  to  follow  through 
at  the  college  level. 

Participating  are  the  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  the 
Asian- American  Journalists  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Journalists,  and  the  Association  of  Latin  American  Journal¬ 
ists.  Not  part  of  the  Chicago  program,  but  certainly  an  important 
part  of  the  equation,  is  the  effort  supported  by  ASNE  of  many  black 
colleges  and  universities  to  start  journalism  programs. 

The  combined  efforts  of  these  groups,  and  the  possible  expansion 
of  the  Chicago  experiment  to  other  cities,  certainly  will  develop  a 
much  larger  pool  of  qualified  minority  journalists  to  add  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  diversity  of  employment  in  the  nation’s  newsrooms. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  ‘Moonie’  is  a  derogatory  term 


I  could  not  let  pass  without  com¬ 
ment  Roy  Copperud’s  “Editorial 
workshop”  number  697,  “Shakers, 
Quakers,  Moonies.” 

I  am  not  an  offical  member  of  the 
Unification  church  but  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  organization  since 
1971,  a  number  of  years  before  some 
clever  wag  coined  the  term  “Moon¬ 
ies.”  I  have  married  in  the  church  and 
am  raising  my  three  children  in  my 
religious  tradition.  I  also  have  been  a 
newspaper  professional  for  the  past 
14  years. 

Despite  his  impression  that  our 
church  has  never  protested  the  term 
“moonie,”  the  truth  is  that  we  have 
always  rejected  the  term  as  a  pejora¬ 
tive  put-down.  Our  public  relations 
staff  has  made  an  active  effort  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  media  from  using  the 
term,  a  fact  he  could  confirm  by  con¬ 
tacting  our  national  headquarters  at  4 
West  43rd  street  in  New  York  City. 

Get  Real.  How  could  any  thinking 
person  fail  to  recognize  “Moonie” 
(rhymes  with  “loony”)  as  a  deroga¬ 
tory  term?  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
used  since  1977  “without  incident” 
does  not  give  any  added  legitimacy. 
(What  are  we  supposed  to  do  anyway? 
Bum  down  the  Los  Angeles  Timesl  It 
is  not  our  style.)  Now  mail  order 
catalogs  even  sell  “Moonies,”  dumb 
little  dolls  that  pull  down  their  pants 
and  flash  their  bare  backsides.  (That 
is  not  our  style,  either.) 


“Moonie  should  be  ranked  with 
“nigger,”  “dago,”  “queer,”  “spic,” 
and  other  such  terms  unfitting  for 
responsible  media  to  use  in  describing 
a  group  of  people.  You  can  call  me  a 
Unificationist,  you  can  call  me  a 
“follower  of  the  Rev.  Sun  Myung 
Moon,”  but  don’t  call  me  a  “Moon¬ 
ie.”  I  don’t  care  what  historic  prece- 

Challenges  ex-chain 

Bob  Clark’s  pompous  platitudes 
decrying  “bottom-line  journalism” 
published  in  your  Oct.  13  issue  cannot 
go  unchallenged.  Your  editorial, 
“Invest  in  quality,”  quotes  Clark, 
retired  vice  president  for  news  at 
Hart-Hanks  Newspapers,  as  advising 
publishing  to  invest  in  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  also  implies  that  this  invest¬ 
ment  includes  paying  news  staffs 
decent  salaries. 

I  worked  for  the  chain  as  a  reporter 
and  an  editor  from  1986  to  1988  and 
speak  from  direct  experience. 

During  my  tenure  as  editor  of  the 
Winchester  (Mass.)  Star,  all  the  assis¬ 
tant  editors  at  Century  Newspapers 
(the  Star’s  parent  corporation  and  a 
subsidiary  of  Harte-Hanks)  had  to 
moonlight  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet.  I  was  paid  badly  enough  as  an 
editor,  but  the  assistant  editors  were 
making  approximately  $16,(X)0/year 
in  1988.  Most  of  the  time,  they 


dents  Mr.  Copperud  cites.  My  family 
and  I  —  and  the  other  members  of 
our  church  as  well  —  find  it  insulting. 

I  hope  Mr.  Copperud  will  rethink 
his  ill-considered  opinion  on  this  mat¬ 
ter. 


Laurie  J.  Toker 
I  Cheverly,  Md. 

exec’s  statements 

worked  more  than  40  hours,  although 
management  tried  to  minimize  over¬ 
time.  Many  of  the  assistants  strung 
for  other  Harte-Hanks  ^  papers  in  the 
Boston  area. 

As  for  quality  of  the  papers,  during 
a  period  when  salary  raises  were 
severely  curtailed,  management 
installed  a  $1  million  computer  sys¬ 
tem  that  permitted  production  to  be 
moved  from  Century’s  headquarters 
to  a  plant  30  miles  away.  The  sole 
purpose  of  this  move  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale 
the  large  plant  offered.  Immediately, 
the  qu^ity  of  all  four  Century  publica¬ 
tions  suffered.  Previously,  the  editor 
of  each  town’s  paper  had  been  on  site 
during  production,  overseeing  the 
minutiae  that  make  for  a  quality  job. 
After  the  move,  central  production 
editors  who  had  no  connection  to  the 
towns  slapped  the  papers  together 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Ralph  W.  Barnes,  a  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  foreign  correspondent 
for  more  than  10  years,  was  the  first 
newspaperman  to  die  in  actual  com¬ 
bat  duty  since  the  war  began.  He  died 
in  the  crash  of  a  British  bomber  in 
Yugoslavia. 

*  «  •)• 

James  M.  Minifie,  a  correspondent 
for  the  Herald  Tribune  stationed  in 
London  for  five  months,  told  E&P  he 
believed  Germany  lost  the  war  when 
it  was  unable  to  invade  England  in 
mid-September. 

«  *  « 

William  Allen  White,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  23,  1940 


‘Where  the 
West  Begins’ 

It’s  Fort  Worth.  From  the  historic  stockyards  to 
the  Caravan  of  Dreams.  Find  the  energy  & 
excitement  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  in 
our  daily  report. 

For  details  call  Peggy  Walsh  at  212-556-1927 
or  John  Brewer  at  1-800-972-3550. 

SbeJJttoJJorkSimes 

Newsservice  Fit  Your  Needs 
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For  four  consecutive  weeks  last  September,  The  We’re  pleased  to  announce  that  “Overdose:  Cocaine 
Oregonian  presented  a  special  report  that  was  one  of  the  and  Crime  in  Portland”  has  been  awarded  the  Sigma 
biggest  editorial  undertakings  in  our  newspaper’s  140-  Delta  Chi  Award,  presented  annually  by  the  Society  of 
year  history.  The  12-f^  series  detailed  the  Portland  Professional  Journalists  to  honor  excellence  and  integri- 
area’s  growing  epidemic  of  illegal  drug  use:  The  causes,  ty  in  journalism.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  it  was  jour- 
The  effects.  And  the  many  possible  solutions.  lialism  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

ff  It  NfattersT)  Oregonians,  Ifs  InThe  Oregoniaa 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


E&P 


November  24, 1990 


Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


UPl  still  in  business 

Wire  Service  Guiid  membership  approves  35%  pay  cut  for  90  days; 
financiaiiy  troubied  wire  service  is  again  searching  for  buyer 


By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  has 
received  a  stay  of  execution,  but  it  is 
still  on  death  row. 

The  Wire  Service  Guild  approved 
by  a  62%  vote  a  management  proposal 
to  cut  pay  35%  for  90  days  in  order  to 
give  the  troubled  wire  service 
“breathing  space”  to  find  a  buyer. 

Had  the  union  voted  against  the 
cuts,  UPI  indicated  it  would  have 
ceased  operations  the  next  day  and 
subsequently  gone  into  liquidation 
through  a  Chapter  7  bankruptcy  fil¬ 
ing. 

The  agreed-to  cuts,  while  easing 
the  financial  pressure  on  UPI  — 
which  is  said  to  have  at  least  $10  mil¬ 
lion  in  immediate  debt  and  is  losing 
about  $2.5  million  a  month  —  do  not 
guarantee  UPI’s  survival.  A  buyer 
must  be  found  for  the  wire  service  as  a 
whole  or  any  of  its  parts. 

According  to  the  WSG,  the  pay  cut 
reduces  top-scale  weekly  salary  from 
$690  to  $448,  with  first-year  journal¬ 
ists  earning  $234  a  week,  down  from 
$360. 

“This  is  the  seventh  time  UPI 
employees  have  assisted  the  com¬ 
pany  in  its  turnaround  efforts,”  said 
WSG  president  Kevin  Keane.  “Our 
members  are  angry  about  the  reckless 
way  in  which  a  series  of  management 
teams  have  tainted  UPI’s  proud 


name.  Employees  want  owners  who 
will  show  a  commitment  to  UPI’s 
journalistic  traditions  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  employees  who  have 
given  so  much  of  themselves  in  the 
name  of  UPI.” 

UPI  management  has  indicated 
there  are  at  least  six  potential  bidders 
for  all  or  part  of  the  company, 
although  no  names  have  been  put 
forth  publicly. 

The  union  was  first  asked  to  vote  on 
the  cuts  during  an  eight-hour 
emergency  meeting  Nov.  2  in  Phila¬ 


were  laid  off  without  notice  or  sev¬ 
erance. 

The  investment  banking  firm  of 
Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc.  has 
been  retained  by  UPI  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Infotechnology  Inc.,  to  help 
effect  a  sale.  Wertheim  Schroder  is 
also  seeking  buyers  for  Financial 
News  Network,  which  is  47%  owned 
by  Infotech. 

Alan  J.  Hirschfield,  one  of  the 
recently  appointed  co-chief  execu¬ 
tives  of  Infotech  and  FNN  assigned 
to  restructure  the  organizations. 


“This  is  the  seventh  time  UPI  employees  have 
assisted  the  company  in  its  turnaround  efforts,”  said 
WSG  president  Kevin  Keane.  “Our  members  are  angry 
about  the  reckless  way  in  which  a  series  of 
management  teams  have  tainted  UPI’s  proud  name.” 


delphia.  While  they  agreed  to  put  the 
issue  before  the  voting  WSG  mem¬ 
bers,  union  leaders  did  not  endorse 
the  proposal,  citing  UPI’s  lack  of 
guarantees  or  safeguards  and  UPI’s 
rejection  of  WSG  counterproposals 
{E&P,  Nov.  10,  P.ll). 

In  addition,  non-union  staf¬ 
fers  reportedly  were  dealt  a  35% 
wage  reduction  and  a  number  of  them 


is  a  managing  partner  at  Wertheim 
Schroder. 

The  other  co-chief  executive  is 
Allan  R.  Tessler,  chairman  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Financial  Group  Inc.,  Ameri- 
scribe  Inc.,  and  International  Con¬ 
trols  Corporation.  Former  Infotech 
head  Earl  Brian,  while  not  totally 
removed,  was  named  non-executive 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Supreme  Court  upholds  restraint  on  airing  of  Noriega  tapes 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Cour.  has 
rejected  a  bid  by  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work  to  air  audiotapes  it  acquired 
of  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega 
speaking  to  his  lawyers  from  a  federal 
prison  in  Miami. 

Although  prison  officials  routinely 
monitor  and  tape  prisoners’  tele¬ 
phone  conversations,  those  discus¬ 


sions  with  attorneys  are  considered 
privileged. 

By  a  7-2  vote,  the  Court  upheld  a 
restraining  order  issued  by  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  William  M.  Hoeveler,  who 
ordered  CNN  not  to  broadcast  the 
tapes  until  he  had  examined  them. 
Hoeveler’ s  order  was  upheld  by  the 
appeals  court. 

CNN  —  which  has  already  broad¬ 
cast  a  portion  of  the  tapes  —  said  it 


will  turn  the  tapes  over  to  Hoeveler. 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  was 
joined  by  Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Con¬ 
nor  in  dissenting. 

“In  my  view,  this  case  is  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  consequence  for  freedom  of 
the  press,”  Marshall  wrote,  in  part. 
“Our  precedents  make  unmistakably 
clear  that  [a]ny  prior  restrain[t]  of 
expression  comes  to  this  Court  bear- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Changing  the  system 

Chicago  university’s  minority  journaiist  recruitment  program  is 
working  to  get  kids  interested  in  the  profession  at  a  young  age 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

An  ambitious  experiment  is  under 
way  at  a  Chicago  university  to 
develop  minority  journalists  by  over¬ 
hauling  the  weak  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  efforts  of  the  city’s  public 
schools. 

“We’re  creating  a  system  of 
recruitment  that  goes  from  the  grass 
roots  to  the  college  level,’’  declared 
Neal  Robbins,  assistant  journalism 
professor  at  Roosevelt  University  in 
downtown  Chicago. 

“We’re  not  only  recruiting, 
though.  We’re  trying  to  change  the 
system,”  he  quicldy  added  in  a  recent 
interview. 

Leading  this  charge  are  Robbins,  a 
former  United  Press  International 
foreign  correspondent,  and  James 
Dodson,  director  of  the  school’s 
Multicultural  Journalism  Resource 
Center,  who  was  most  recently  a  mar¬ 
keting  executive  at  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

The  pair  have  devised  a  sweeping 
plan  intended  to  cultivate  prospective 
journalists  from  the  time  they  enter 
Chicago  public  schools  until  they  are 
ready  to  enter  the  profession. 

“It  really  starts  at  the  high  school 
level,”  Dodson  said.  “Most  of  the 
reports  we  see  show  that  it’s  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  start  with  journalism  at  that 
level  who  are  the  ones  who  make  it 
into  the  industry.” 


James  Dodson  Jr. 

extracurricular  activity  simply  is  not 
done. 

Even  where  there  are  student 
newspapers,  many  Chicago  schools 
discourage  future  journalists  by  an 
odd  practice  that  makes  the  school 
newspaper  part  of  a  one-shot,  one- 
semester  journalism  class. 

“There’s  no  concept  of  staying 
with  the  paper  as  you  go  through  high 
school,”  Robbins  said. 

Even  worse,  adds  Dodson,  the  best 
public  school  students  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  what  is  known  as 
Advanced  Placement  English  —  an 
academic  track  that  precludes 


“In  Chicago  public  schools,  journalism  education  is 
a  stepchild,”  Robbins  said.  “IVs  not  a  priority  with  the 
principals  —  they  don’t  necessarily  want  a  student 
paper  they  can’t  control.” 


A  key  step  in  the  process  involves 
changing  the  entire  way  student  jour¬ 
nalism  works  in  Chicago. 

“In  Chicago  public  schools,  jour¬ 
nalism  education  is  a  stepchild,” 
Robbins  said.  “It’s  not  a  priority  with 
the  principals  —  they  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  want  a  student  paper  they  can’t 
control.” 

Many  city  schools  simply  do  not 
have  newspapers.  In  some  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  staying  after  school  for  any 


involvement  with  journalism. 

“The  best  students  are  pushed  into 
other  programs,  and  not  into  journal¬ 
ism,”  he  said. 

The  Roosevelt  program  is  attacking 
the  school  newspaper  problem  first 
by  encouraging  faculty  and  advisers. 

Robbins  and  Dodson  virtually 
created  the  first  association  of  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  and  student  paper 
advisers  that  the  Chicago  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  had  in  more  than  20  years. 


Neal  Robbins 

“They  don’t  even  know  each 
other,”  Robbins  said.  “The  school 
system  itself  doesn’t  know  how  many  i 
advisers  there  are.” 

Dodson  and  Robbins  are  running 
workshops  for  the  teachers  and 
encouraging  those  who  do  not  have 
newspapers  to  start  one.  The  pair  are 
also  urging  the  teachers  to  spread 
journalism  throughout  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

“We’re  encouraging  teachers  to 
approach  their  administrators  by 
showing  there  is  a  connection 
between  journalism  and  writing  skills. 
This  isn’t  just  vocational  education,” 
Robbins  said. 

In  addition,  Roosevelt  for  the  past 
two  years  has  run  workshops  for  stu¬ 
dent  journalists. 

Often,  these  workshops  serve  to 
reassure  parents  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  opportunities  in  journalism. 

“We  get  a  lot  of  parents  at  the 
receptions  who  say,  ‘Are  you  sure 
this  is  a  real  field?’  ”  Dodson  said. 

“They  need  a  lot  of  reassurance,” 
Robbins  added. 

There  is  student  interest,  however. 
In  the  past  two  years,  some  600  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  through  the  work¬ 
shops. 

EacI  summer,  too,  the  program  has 
selected  students  for  a  five-week  jour¬ 
nalism  camp  in  which  students  learn 
writing  and  editing  skills  and  publish  a 
newspaper. 

Last  year,  more  than  200  students 
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applied  for  the  24  available  slots.  This 
year  the  number  will  be  expanded  to 
48. 

As  these  student  and  teacher  work¬ 
shops  have  progressed,  the  multicul¬ 
tural  center  has  been  building  an  ever- 
bigger  database  of  potential  journal¬ 
ists. 

This  information,  in  turn,  will  be 
shared  with  local  chapters  of  profes¬ 
sional  associations  of  minority  jour¬ 
nalists  so  members  can  become  men¬ 
tors  to  the  students. 

Joining  in  the  effort  so  far  are  the 
Chicago  chapters  of  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists,  the 
Asian-American  Journalists  Associa¬ 


tion,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Journalists.  Also  partici¬ 
pating  is  the  Association  of  Latin 
American  Journalists,  a  Chicago 
group  of  journalists  in  the  Spanish- 
language  press. 

All  the  organizations  have 
expressed  strong  support  for  mentor¬ 
ing  efforts,  but  individual  profession¬ 
als  are  often  at  a  loss  on  how  to  find  a 
student  to  help.  The  Roosevelt  pro¬ 
gram  provides  that  link. 

“Our  goal  is  for  every  journalism 
student  to  have  a  professional  jour¬ 
nalist  as  a  role  model,”  Robbins  said. 

Roosevelt’s  multicultural  center  is 
also  looking  to  strengthen  the  minor¬ 


ity  professional  associations  by 
offering  to  do  their  administrative 
chores. 

“We’ll  provide  all  those  things  that 
volunteer  organizations  find  so 
troubling  —  mailings,  membership 
lists,  etc.,”  Dodson  said. 

The  center’s  computer  will  also  be 
used  to  link  students  interested  in 
journalism  with  community  weeklies. 

“We’re  dividing  kids  by  [home] 
ZIP  codes,  so  we  can  go  to  the  small 
community  papers  and  say,  ‘Here  is  a 
kid  right  in  your  neighborhood.  Take 
him  on  as  an  intern,  even  if  it’s  just  as 
a  go-fer  to  get  coffee,’  ”  Robbins 
said. 


Newspapers  urged  to  make  an  effort  to  recruit  minorities 


By  M.L.  Stein  i 

Newspapers  could  increase  their  ^ 
minority  staffing  by  requiring  that  no  j 
job  opening  be  filled  “until  finalists  | 
include  first-rate  people  of  diver-  . 
sity,”  Miami  Herald  publisher  David  ; 
Lawrence  Jr.  told  a  group  of  newspa-  ( 
per  managers  recently.  . 

“We  simply  cannot  rely  on  good  j 
intentions  to  achieve  progress  ...  , 

most  progress  is  led  by  people  who  j 
insist  that  what  is  right  be  done,”  he 
said  at  the  graduation  ceremony  for  19 
newspaper  professionals  who  had  , 
attended  the  Institute  for  Journalism 
Education’s  Management  Training 
Center  at  Northwestern  University.  , 

Lawrence  pointed  out  that 
although  minorities  make  up  25%  of 
the  American  population,  they  num¬ 
ber  less  than  8%  in  U.S.  newsrooms. 
Fifty-four  percent  of  all  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  employ  no  minority  newsroom 
professionals  at  all,  he  added. 

He  asserted  that  one  reason  for  the 
scarcity  is  the  failure  of  the  education 
system  in  this  country,  but  said  the 
most  important  reason  is  that  “the 
people  in  charge  have  simply  not 
insisted  anywhere  near  enough,  or 
fervently  enough,  that  what  is  right  be 
done.  The  rhetoric  of  morality  and 
good  intentions  never  produces 
enough  results.” 

News  organizations  can  insist  that 
the  people  in  charge  must  include 
people  of  different  races,  heritage  and 
colors  —  men  and  women. 

However,  promoting  minorities 
will  not  be  enough  by  itself,  Lawrence 
contended. 

“Progress  is  also  a  matter  of  how 
people  are  treated,  what  they  are 
challenged  to  do,  what  impact  they 
are  encouraged  to  have  on  the  news¬ 
paper,  what  they  are  allowed  to  con¬ 
tribute,”  he  explained. 

The  paucity  of  minority  reporters 
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and  editors  leads  to  poor  journalism 
for  all  readers,  Lawrence  said. 

“If  we  are  to  serve  well  the  minor¬ 
ity  readers  we  now  have,  while  trying 
to  attract  new  ones,  then  our  newspa¬ 
pers  must  make  pluralism  among  our 
very  highest  priorities,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Until  such  progress  is  con¬ 
sistently  achieved,  minority  journal¬ 
ists  no  doubt  will  continue  to  have  a 
40%  attrition  rate  within  their  first 
five  years  on  the  job.” 

Much  of  the  future  of  newspapering 
will  belong  to  those  who  can  live  with 
change,  Lawrence  told  the  19  gradu¬ 
ates,  who  are  middle-managers  from 
the  editorial,  business  and  personnel 
departments  of  newspapers. 

“I  acknowledge  the  frustration  in 
knowing  that  newspapering  these 
past  few  years  has  changed  more 
rapidly,  and  mostly  for  the  better, 
than  ever  —  yet  we  clearly  are  still 
often  not  good  enough,  not  compel¬ 
ling  enough,  not  necessary  enough  for 
many  citizens,”  he  declared.  “For  all 
our  skills  and  energies  and  sacrifices, 
we  still  find  ourselves  with  a  substan¬ 
tive  and  growing  challenge  to  get  our 
fair  share  of  readers  and  the  market¬ 
place.” 

The  Institute  for  Journalism  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  non-profit  organization  based 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  operates  the  man¬ 
agement  training  program  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Northwestern’s  J.L.  Kel¬ 
logg  Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  program’s  goal  is  to  train  ef¬ 
fective  newspaper  managers  for  a 
racially  and  culturally  diverse  work 
force  and  marketplace.  The  eight- 
week  session  provides  classroom 
training  in  various  management  con¬ 
cepts  and  includes  a  two-week  field 
experience. 

IJE,  which  is  headed  by  Steve 
Montiel,  also  operates  an  editing  pro¬ 


gram  for  minority  journalists  at  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

More  journalists 
abducted  in 
Colombia 

Two  more  journalists  in  Colombia 
reportedly  have  been  kidnapped  by 
members  of  the  Medellin  drug  cartel, 
bringing  to  nine  the  number  of  jour¬ 
nalists  kidnapped  there. 

Television  journalist  Maruja 
Pachon  and  her  sister-in-law  and 
press  assistant  Beatriz  Villamizar 
were  taken  from  their  car  by  eight 
men  in  two  vehicles.  The  men  killed 
the  women’s  driver,  according  to 
published  reports. 

Pachon  is  reported  to  be  the  sister- 
in-law  of  Carlos  Galan,  an  outspoken 
opponent  of  the  country’s  drug  traf¬ 
fickers  and  former  presidential  candi¬ 
date  who  was  shot  and  killed  in 
August  1989. 

She  is  married  to  Alberto  Villami¬ 
zar,  a  prominent  politician,  and  was 
recently  named  by  President  Cesar 
Gaviria  to  head  a  state-run  movie 
company. 

SPJ  elects 
three  fellows 

Three  fellows  were  elected  by  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists.  An  SPJ  fellowship  is 
given  to  journalists  for  public  service. 

Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  of  The 
News  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  for  21 
years,  Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  for  Universal  Press 
Syndicate,  and  Bernard  Shaw, 
anchor  for  Cable  News  Network  were 
the  three  elects. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  wins  case  at  Audit  Bureau 

ABC  board  of  directors  overrules  staff;  allows  copies 
added  via  an  Innovative  suburban  penetration  plan 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
board  of  directors  overruled  its  staff 
and  will  allow  ».he  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  to  count  in  its  average  daily 
circulation  nearly  40,000  copies 
added  with  an  innovative  suburban 
penetration  plan. 

Inquirer  publisher  and  chairman 
Robert  J.  Hall  had  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  the  board  at  its  meeting 
during  the  ABC  annual  conference  in 
Chicago. 

Hall  had  criticized  the  staffs  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  accept  the  38,957 
circulation  —  nor  to  accept  the  news¬ 
paper’s  completed  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment  for  the  most  recent  FAS-FAX 
report  —  as  an  “unprecedented” 
action  by  the  staff. 

At  issue  in  the  dispute  was  38,957 
newspapers  that  were  delivered  to 
Philadelphia  suburban  subscribers  on 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays 


as  part  of  the  paper’s  so-called  Daily 
Penetration  Plan. 

The  plan,  begun  in  Pennsylvania 
suburbs  in  September  1989,  delivers 
subscribers  the  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Sunday  editions.  It  is  meant  to 
replace  Sunday-only  delivery. 

Pennsylvania’s  Daily  Penetration 
Plan  is  similar  to  an  offer  the  Inquirer 
has  made  to  New  Jersey  customers 
since  1985.  In  that  package,  subscrib¬ 
ers  can  get  Wednesday  through  Sun¬ 
day  home  delivery. 

The  dispute  with  the  Audit  Bureau 
staff  arose  when  field  auditors  deter¬ 
mined  that  13%  of  the  homes  that  had 
signed  up  for  the  package  had  not  had 
it  delivered. 

Citing  a  rule  that  special  promotion 
plans  must  be  100%-delivered  to  be 
counted  as  paid  circulation,  the 
staff  refused  to  accept  any  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  penetration  plan,  even 
those  that  were  paid  for  and  deliv¬ 
ered. 


The  Inquirer  blamed  the  problem 
on  independent  deliverers  who  do  not 
work  for  the  paper. 

Hall  said  the  newspaper  has  tried 
everything  from  incentives  to  law¬ 
suits  to  get  the  independent  deliver¬ 
ers  to  carry  the  penetration  pack¬ 
age  —  and  the  Inquirer  should  not 
be  penalized  for  the  deliverers’ 
failure. 

“We’re  saying  count  the  papers 
that  were  actually  delivered  —  that’s 
fair,”  he  said. 

Hall  said  the  staffs  position  “came 
out  of  the  clear  blue”  because  the 
Inquirer  had  worked  with  ABC  on  the 
early  stages  of  implementation  of  the 
year-old  program. 

Not  accepting  the  added  circulation 
via  the  program  would  have  dropped 
the  Inquirer  from  twelfth  to  sixteenth 
place  in  U.S.  newspaper  circulation. 
With  the  added  circulation,  the 
Inquirer  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
524,930. 


Marketer’s  advice  to  newspapers: 


Worry  about  audience,  not  mass  circulation  numbers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1987,  the 
Star  Tribune  began  its  push  across  the 
Mississippi  from  Minneapolis  into  St. 
Paul,  the  industry  figured  the  raid  was 
another  newspaper  war  to  push  up 
circulation  numbers. 

That  was  not  the  point  at  all,  says 
Tom  Culligan,  senior  vice  president 
of  marketing  for  the  newspaper  that 
now  calls  itself  Star  Tribune:  News¬ 
paper  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

“The  whole  world  thought  we  were 
targeting  St.  Paul.  We  weren’t,”  he 
told  a  session  at  the  76th  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations. 

In  fact,  the  push  into  St.  Paul  was 
intended  to  find  more  members  of  the 
newspaper’s  target  audience:  Home- 
owners  under  40,  making  $40,000  a 
year  and  above. 

“Our  strategy  was  audience,  our 
tactic  was  circulation,”  Culligan  said. 


In  a  brief  but  wide-ranging  talk 
before  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau’s  daily  newspaper  division, 
Culligan  scorned  a  number  of  the 
auditing  organization’s  shibboleths, 
even  its  central  tenet:  paid  circula¬ 
tion. 


services. 

“If  you  have  that  [ad]  space  on 
Page  23-A,  it  doesn’t  mean  a  thing 
unless  you  move  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices.” 

Advertisers  do  not  care  about  cir¬ 
culation,  Culligan  said,  but  about 


Advertisers  do  not  care  about  circulation,  Cuiiigan 
said,  but  about  reaching  buyers. 


“It  may  be  heresy  in  this  room  and 
at  this  meeting  to  say  this,  but  we  did 
extensive  research,  and  guess  what? 
The  people  who  don’t  pay  for  our 
paper  and  read  it  look  just  like  the 
people  who  pay  for  it,”  he  said. 

In  their  relentless  pursuit  of  circula¬ 
tion,  Culligan  suggested,  newspapers 
have  forgotten  that  the  reason  they 
get  advertising  is  to  sell  goods  and 


reaching  buyers. 

“You  know  what?  There  are  no 
circulations  numbers  in  any  of  our 
sales  brochures,  because  circulation 
doesn't  mean  a  goddam  thing  to  any¬ 
body.  Nothing,”  he  said. 

Instead,  Star  Tribune  salespeople 
pitch  advertisers  on  how  many  read¬ 
ers  buy  their  goods  or  services. 

In  the  same  way,  the  newspaper 
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markets  its  audience  penetration 
rather  than  household  penetration. 

“Why?  Because  households  do  not 
buy  —  people  buy,”  he  said. 

Audience  measurement  has 
become  far  more  important  than 
audited  circulation,  Culligan  sug¬ 
gested. 

“Every  single  new  revenue  project 
we’ve  got  has  nothing  to  do  with 
audited  circulation.  It  doesn’t.  It’s 
voice.  It’s  TMC  [total  market  cover¬ 


age  products].  It’s  databases.” 

While  criticizing  the  Audit 
Bureau’s  reverence  toward  paid  and 
audited  circulation,  Culligan  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Schaumburg,  111.- 
based  organization  has  lost  touch 
in  its  majority  advertiser  compon¬ 
ents. 

“I  think  the  ABC  board  needs  a  car 
dealer  or  realtor  [real  estate  agent]. 
They  deal  in  the  real  world.” 

Culligan  cited  a  study  saying  that 


car  dealers  in  the  top  10  markets 
spend  $250  million  in  newspaper 
advertising. 

Auto  interests  on  the  ABC  board 
are  represented  in  the  person  of  Phil 
Guarascio,  executive  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  programs  and  advertising  for 
the  General  Motors  Corp. 

“Now  Phil’s  a  great  guy,  tells  great 
stories,”  Culligan  said,  “but  there’s 
no  way  GM  is  going  to  spend  that  kind 
of  money.” 


A  ‘chilled’  Andy  Rooney  sounds  off 

Tv  commentator  and  newspaper  columnist  says  the  controversies  he’s 
caused  have  led  to  an  inhibiting  of  what  he  writes  and  broadcasts 


By  M.L.Stein 

Commentator  and  columnist  Andy 
Rooney  told  editors  in  Dallas  that  the 
controversy  involving  gays  and 
blacks  he  touched  off  early  this  year 
inhibits  what  he  writes  and  broad¬ 
casts. 

“I  regret  to  say,  I  have  pulled  back 
some,”  said  the  CBS  60  Minutes  pun¬ 
dit.  “It  was  a  chilling  experience.  I 
did  not  want  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life 
known  as  a  racist.” 

In  his  speech  to  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  convention, 
Rooney  was  referring  to  remarks  he 
made  last  December  on  a  tv  special 
that  were  deemed  offensive  to 
homosexuals. 

The  controversy  escalated  in 
February  when  he  allegedly  made 
racist  and  anti-gay  statements  to 
a  reporter  for  a  gay-oriented  maga¬ 
zine.  Rooney  denied  making  the  com¬ 
ments. 

CBS  News  suspended  Rooney  for 
three  months  from  his  60  Minutes 
spot,  but  he  was  returned  three  weeks 
later  after  an  outpouring  of  support 
from  both  inside  and  outside  the  net¬ 
work.  CBS  received  5,000  phone  calls 
and  4,000  letters  asking  for  his  return 
to  the  air. 

His  most  recent  “pullback,” 
Rooney  said  in  his  address,  involved  a 
recent  $50  million  gift  by  multimillion¬ 
aire  Walter  Annenberg  to  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

Rooney,  who  is  syndicated  by  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  Inc.,  recalled 
that  he  wrote  a  column  and  a  60 
Minutes  piece  criticizing  the 
gift. 

“I  hated  it,”  he  stated.  “I  thought  it 
was  a  racist  thing  to  do.  It  just  seems 
there  is  no  place  for  that  kind  of  segre¬ 
gated  money.” 

However,  after  talking  to  an  official 
of  the  National  Association  for  the 


Andy  Rooney 

Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
“my  friend”  Ed  Bradley,  a  black  60 
Minutes  correspondent,  Rooney  said 
he  decided  to  kill  both  the  column  and 
the  tv  broadcast. 

“I  pulled  back  because,  I  guess,  I 
was  chilled,”  he  said.  “I  did  not  want 
to  be  known  as  a  racist  and,  to  some 
extent,  I  would  have  been  if  I  had 
written  that.  It’s  too  bad,  but  I  am 
more  worried  about  people  like 
myself  who  do  not  say  things  they 
mean.  There’s  no  sense  in  having 
free  speech  if  we  don’t  speak  free¬ 
ly.” 

Rooney,  a  World  War  II  Stars  & 
Stripes  correspondent,  also  lamented 
what  he  perceives  as  the  “lack  of 
good  reporting  in  the  country.” 

His  harshest  words  were  directed 
at  local  tv  stations  whose  news  opera¬ 
tions,  with  some  exceptions,  he 
described  as  “abominable.” 

“Not  many  stations  present  news 
that’s  worth  much  of  anything,”  he 
added. 


Network  news  also  has  declined  in 
quality,  largely  because  of  satellite 
delivery,  Rooney  continued. 

Producers  in  New  York,  he  said, 
get  together  in  the  morning,  decide 
what  the  day’s  stories  will  be,  and 
pass  the  word  to  their  worldwide  cor¬ 
respondents. 

“They’ll  tell  the  reporters  to  stand 
in  front  of  St.  Basil’s  in  Moscow,  a 
temple  or  a  camel  and  tell  the  story 
that  has  been  relayed  to  them  from 
New  York  by  satellite,”  Rooney 
related. 

“The  American  public  has  the  idea 
that  the  anchorman  or  reporter  has 
been  out  all  day  digging  up  informa¬ 
tion.  Wrong.  The  copy  for  that  story 
likely  originated  in  the  same  place  it 
would  have  if  he  had  done  the  show  in 
New  York  that  night  —  and  that  is 
New  York  City.” 

At  the  same  time,  Rooney  lauded 
Dan  Rather,  Peter  Jennings  and  Tom 
Brokaw,  the  anchors  for  CBS,  ABC 
and  NBC  respectively,  as  “first-rate 
journalists.” 

“But  the  satellite  system  puts  them 
in  too  close  touch  with  their  bosses,” 
he  went  on.  “This  has  eliminated  a 
great  deal  of  good  reporting.  There 
are  many  fine  reporters  working 
for  the  networks  who  just  aren’t 
being  allowed  to  do  much  report¬ 
ing.” 

Another  problem  in  getting  top- 
grade  reporting  is  the  expense,  Roo¬ 
ney  contended.  A  producer  or  editor, 
he  said,  expects  a  reporter  to  come 
back  with  a  story  every  time  he  or  she 
goes  out,  “and  that  isn’t  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.” 

Many  news  organizations,  Rooney 
observed,  do  not  feel  they  can  afford 
to  assign  staff  members  for  an  investi¬ 
gative  story  that  may  take  a  week  or 
more.  “It  becomes  an  expensive 
operation,”  he  said. 
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Local  coverage  —  and  that  friendly  approach 

Small  newspapers  told  how  to  survive  in  the  shadow  of  the  ‘big  dog’ 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Small  newspapers  within  the  circu¬ 
lation  range  of  metro  dailies  can  sur¬ 
vive,  and  even  thrive,  by  doing  what 
they  do  best:  getting  close  to  readers 
with  strong  local  coverage  and  a 
friendly  approach. 

This  was  the  advice  of  three  small¬ 
town  editors  and  one  publisher,  who 
appeared  on  a  panel,  “Living  in  the 
Shadow  of  the  Big  E)og”  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  association  (APME)  in 
Dallas. 

“You  can’t  ignore  what  your  com¬ 
petition  is  doing,  but  don't  be  driven 
by  it  either,”  advised  Jennifer  Allen, 
publisher  of  the  Ironton  (Ohio)  Tri¬ 
bune.  “Most  of  us  in  small  markets 
don’t  have  SO  or  more  pages  a  day  to 
fill  with  local,  area,  state,  national  and 
international  news.  So  figure  out  your 
priorities.  Put  yourselves  in  your 
readers’  places.  Give  them  something 


to  inform  them  about  the  world 
around  them,  something  to  make  them 
laugh,  and  even  something  ...  to 
clip  out  and  put  in  Auntie  Charlotte’s 
scrapbook.” 

Small  papers,  according  to  Allen, 
have  a  closeness  to  readers  that  can’t 
be  matched  by  the  neighboring  met¬ 
ros. 

For  that  reason,  she  continued,  a 
community  paper  can  often  make 
quick,  sometimes  overnight,  changes 
to  meet  readers’  interests. 

“We  are  the  ones  who  care  about 
John  Doe’s  son’s  neune  on  the  sixth- 
grade  honor  roll  or  the  Happy-Time 
Tea  Club’s  soir6e,”  Allen  pointed 
out. 

Panelist  Bob  Morgan  of  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News  &  Daily  Advance, 
whose  “big  dogs”  are  the  Richmond 
and  Roanoke  papers,  said  the  key  to 
survival  is  “making  sure  the  small 
dogs  can  nip  enough  to  keep  the  big 
dogs  from  mauling  us.” 

The  small  paper  should  never 
forget  that  it  is  the  local  paper,  a  part 


of  the  community,  Morgan  said. 

To  the  metro,  he  would  say,  “We 
don’t  care  how  many  correspondents 
you  sent  to  the  Middle  East,  we 
scooped  you  on  the  local  garden  club 
baking  and  sending  cookies  to  the 
soldiers.” 

Other  points  in  the  small  dog’s 
favor  are  its  running  of  Little  League 
baseball  and  church  softball  league 
games  in  the  sports  section  and  the 
fact  that  charity  and  fund-raising  sto¬ 
ries  need  not  involve  scandal  to  make 
Page  1. 

Morgan  also  offered  these  tips  to 
small-town  editors,  who  want  to 
avoid  being  swallowed  by  the  big  dog: 

•  Develop  a  mission  statement  and 
make  sure  staffers  know  what  their 
role  is  in  accomplishing  its  goals. 

•  Make  sure  readers  know  how  to 
get  their  news  in  your  paper,  and 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  them. 

•  Look  for  stories  about  success, 
family  and  home,  local  and  outside 


trends.  Find  what  readers  spend  their 
money  on  and  build  ideas  from  it. 

•  Each  day,  give  the  readers 
“something  they  can  grab  onto  — 
something  they  can  use  or  need  in  a 
real  way,”  such  as  “Today’s  Hero” 
feature. 

“And  never  forget  that  if  the  small 
dog  picks  his  spots,  he  can  do  the  big 
story  just  as  well  as  the  big  dog  — 
sometimes  better,”  Morgan  contended. 

Weighing  heavily  in  favor  of  small 
newspapers  are  studies  showing  that 
the  survival  of  most  newspapers  will 
depend  on  their  treatment  of  local 
news,  observed  Tom  Marquardt  of 
the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital. 

Community  editors  can  play  off  this 
information  by  being  more  provoca¬ 
tive  than  the  metro  in  news  content 
and  editorials,  he  said. 

“Big  dogs  are  often  stuffy.  Their 
editorials  are  dull  and  their  stories 
predictable,”  said  Marquardt  whose 
paper  is  next  door  to  Washington, 
D.C. 


sial,”  he  continued.  “Have  you  ever 
called  a  local  official  scatterbrained? 
Have  you  thought  of  running  a  list  of 
all  bureaucrats  who  earn  over  $50,000 
a  year?” 

Marquardt  also  urged  editors  to  get 
out  of  their  offices  occasionally  to 
meet  with  local  officials  as  a  means  of 
“reinforcing  their  loyalty  to  you.” 
Both  editors  stressed  that  no  reader 
should  be  turned  down  when  he  or  she 
calls  in  with  a  request  for  a  st  jry  such 
as  a  relative  being  honored  or  a  club 
meeting. 

“I  tell  reporters  never  to  brush 
them  off,”  Marquardt  said. 

Drake  Mabry,  who  switched  from  a 
big  dog,  the  Des  Moines  Register,  to 
be  the  editor  of  a  small  competitor, 
the  Ames  (Iowa)  Daily  Tribune,  said 
of  his  former  paper,  “They  can  out- 
stuff  us  and  outspend  us,  but  not  out- 
gun  us  on  any  local  story.  On  breaking 
local  stories  —  crime,  a  flap  at  the 
university  [Iowa  State]  —  I  tell  a 
reporter,  ‘That’s  your  story,  you  own 
it.  Don’t  let  loose  of  it.  Don’t  get 
beat.’  ” 

The  Register,  Mabry  observed, 
plays  to  its  strengths  and  the  Tribune 
does  the  same. 

He  advised  small-paper  editors 
facing  big-city  competition:  “Don’t 
let  them  edit  your  newspaper.” 

The  panelists  also  suggested  that 
editors  be  more  concerned  about 
strong  local  coverage  than  winning 
awards. 

“Eighty-nine  percent  of  our  pene¬ 
tration  is  in  our  primary  market,”  said 
Marquardt.  “That’s  the  only  award  I 
want.” 

Allen  agreed,  saying,  “You  aren’t 
publishing  your  paper  to  win  an  award 
from  the  Pulitzer  jury  or  to  impress  a 
big-city  editor.  You  publish  ...  for 
your  readers.  If  you  remember  that, 
the  big  dog  may  salivate  but  he’ll 
never  eat  you.” 

The  editors  allowed  that  staff  turn¬ 
over  of  younger  reporters  creates 
some  problems  in  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  community.  Report¬ 
ers,  they  said,  are  usually  not 
expected  —  or  encouraged  —  to 
stay  longer  than  two  or  three  years. 

“But  sources  always  know  that  I’m 
here,”  said  Marquardt. 

From  the  audience,  Ramon  “Ray” 
Saul,  managing  editor  of  the  Hazelton 
(Pa.)  Standard-Speaker,  questioned 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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To  the  metro,  he  would  say,  “We  don't  care  how 
many  correspondents  you  sent  to  the  Middle  East,  we 
scooped  you  on  the  local  garden  club  baking  and 
sending  cookies  to  the  soldiers.” 
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Blaming  the  messenger 

Ex-New  York  Post  owner  Rupert  Murdoch  says  crime  is  rampant  in 
the  city  because  newspapers  faiied  to  report  it  truthfuiiy 


Crime  is  pervasive  in  New  York 
City  and  News  Corp.  chief  executive 
Rupert  Murdoch  is  blaming  the 
messengers  —  for  failing  to  deliver 
the  message. 

The  former  New  York  Post  owner, 
renowned  for  conservative  editorials 
and  headlines  screaming  of  crime, 
accused  the  city’s  newspapers  and  tv 
news  outlets  of  shirking  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  report  the  truth  about 
crime.  The  reasons:  reporters’  liberal 
bent  and  fear  of  inflaming  racial  ten¬ 
sions. 

By  underreporting  crime,  he  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  speech  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  media  misled  the  public 
into  apathy  and  a  false  sense  of  secu¬ 
rity  that  have  allowed  crime  to  turn 
the  city  into  “a  silent  Vietnam”  of 
murder  and  lawlessness  that  is  “cer¬ 
tainly  worse  than  the  Wild  West”  and 
“seems  to  be  unprecedented  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history.” 

Murdoch  —  who  lives  in  a  pent¬ 
house  overlooking  Central  Park  and 
says  he  no  longer  enjoys  walking  the 
streets  with  his  wife  —  questioned 
why  the  tragedy  of  crime  in  the  city 
has  not  dominated  public  debate  and 
forced  government  action. 

His  answer:  the  media. 

“I  think  we  have  to  admit  the  sad 
reality:  The  media  shied  away  from 
reporting  crime  because  it  feared 
exacerbating  racial  tension.  We  did 
not  believe  that  the  truth  would  set  us, 
and  society  at  large,  free,”  he  said  in 
remarks  prepared  for  the  Annual  Chet 
Huntley  Memorial  Lecture  earlier 
this  month. 

The  media’s  “inhibitions  about 
reporting  the  crime  wave  resulted  in  a 
sort  of  false  consciousness  among  the 
public,”  Murdoch  said.  “Its  outrage 
was  not  invited  and  directed.  Its 
apprehensions  remained  individual 
and  inchoate.” 

Crime  has  been  reported,  he  said, 
but  coverage  has  been  intense  “only 
spasmodically  and  erratically”  and 
has  lacked  the  “sustained  campaign¬ 
ing  coverage  you  get  when  journal¬ 
ists,  editors  and  publishers  really 
decide  that  an  issue  is  a  major  story.” 

Key  to  the  problem,  he  said,  was 
“institutional  and  professional  inhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  media,  above  all  a  disdain 


Rupert  Murdoch 


for  the  popular  press  and,  ultimately, 
for  ordinary  people.” 

He  provided  statistics  to  support 
his  thesis:  Citing  a  survey  by  conser¬ 
vative  Smith  College  sociologist 
Stanley  Rothman  showing  that  jour¬ 
nalists  overwhelmingly  vote  Demo¬ 
cratic  for  president,  he  said  that 
“obviously  has  significant  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  media’s  judgment  of 
news.” 

Journalists  do  not  lie  “particu¬ 
larly”  by  fostering  the  myths  that  the 
Reagan  presidency  cut  social  spend¬ 
ing  and  cut  taxes  for  the  rich,  it  is  just 
that  “their  values  lead  them  to  accept 
certain  assumptions,”  he  said. 

The  extreme  taboo  pervading  the 
entire  political  culture,  he  said,  is 
race,  citing  a  story  in  New  York  maga¬ 
zine  that  gave  the  following  figures: 
Blacks  made  up  24%  of  the  city’s 
population  and  57%  of  those  arrested 
for  homicide  last  year,  while  whites 
comprised  45%  of  the  population  and 
8.8%  of  arrests  for  the  city’s  2,000 
annual  murders. 

Letter  writers  bitterly  criticized 
that  the  facts  were  published  at  all. 

Murdoch,  who  was  widely  accused 
of  sensationalizing  the  Post,  blamed 
himself  apparently  for  not  focusing 


enough  on  crime  during  his  ownership 
of  the  Post,  which  he  sold  in  1988. 

Rejecting  criticism  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  expressing  outrage  about  crime 
was  “a  base  passion,”  or  pleading  for 
justice  was  “a  base  appetite,”  he 
said,  “When  I  consider  what  was 
developing  in  New  York  during  my 
ownership  of  the  Post  and  in  the  years 
since  its  sale,  I  don’t  agree  that  I  took 
it  too  far  down-market.  I  think  I  didn’t 
take  it  down-market  enough.” 

Murdoch,  whose  Fox  television 
network  serves  up  heaping  doses  of 
crime  on  such  shows  as  America’s 
Most  Wanted,  said  government  reg¬ 
ulation  has  prevented  television  from 
doing  more.  The  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission’s  licensing  pro¬ 
cedures  and  fairness  doctrine  pose 
“significant  restrictions”  to  tele¬ 
vision’s  First  Amendment  rights  and 
“essentially  preclude  editorial  cam¬ 
paigns  and  generally  leave  the  in¬ 
dustry  much  more  at  the  mercy  of 
political  interests  than  are  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Murdoch  has  had  difficulty  with  the 
FCC  and  Congress.  FCC  cross-own¬ 
ership  rules  forced  him  to  sell  the  Post 
and  the  Boston  Herald  because  he 
held  television  stations  in  those  mar¬ 
kets.  He  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  won,  his  fight  against  the 
law  preventing  him  from  seeking  tem¬ 
porary  waivers  from  cross-ownership 
rules. 

Ottawa  Sun  files 

discrimination 

complaint 

The  Ottawa  Sun  has  filed  a  sex 
discrimination  complaint  over  a  pro¬ 
fessional  football  team’s  decision  to 
bar  reporters  from  its  dressing  room. 

The  Canadian  Football  League’s 
Winnipeg  Blue  Bombers  first  barred  a 
female  Sun  reporter  from  the  dressing 
room.  Then,  after  complaints  of  sex 
discrimination.  Bomber  general  man¬ 
ager  Cal  Murphy  barred  all  reporters, 
forcing  the  press  to  interview  players 
in  a  separate  room. 

Sun  sports  editor  Jane  O’Hara  filed 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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New  York  Daily  News  at  odds  with  New  York  Times 

News’  publisher  Hoge  complains  to 
Times’  editor  Frankel  about  strike  coverage 


The  New  York  Times  broke  one  of 
the  biggest  stories  on  the  strike  at  the 
New  York  Daily  News  —  but  News 
management  called  the  story  “dis¬ 
torted  and  unfair.” 

The  Nov.  15  front-page  account  by 
Times  reporter  John  Kifner  was  the 
first  to  document  details  about  work¬ 
ers  who  have  been  printing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  paper  since  2,400  union¬ 
ized  workers  walked  off  the  job  Oct. 
25. 

Kifner’ s  story  was  based  on  in¬ 
terviews  with  two  former  replace¬ 
ment  workers,  one  named  and  one  un¬ 
named.  Both  hired  from  high-unem- 
ployment  Southern  states  through  a 
security  firm,  they  said  they  were 
being  used  as  bait:  to  be  videotaped 
under  attack  by  strikers  so  the  News 
could  document  union  violence. 

Kifner’ s  story  said  the  men  were 
recruited  from  around  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.,  where  they  responded  to 
vaguely  worded  newspaper  ads 
offering  security  jobs.  Not  until  they 
arrived  at  a  motel  in  New  Jersey  did 
they  find  their  job  was  to  dri^e  in 
pairs,  one  man  with  a  video  camera, 
in  delivery  trucks  to  collect  money 
from  news  vendors.  Other  security 


personnel  in  “chase  cars”  to  follow 
the  trucks  were  also  equipped  with 
cameras. 

One  of  the  former  strikebreakers 
quoted  a  supervisor  from  Securex 
Inc.  of  London,  Ky.,  as  saying: 
“Your  job  is  to  get  documentation  on 
film  of  union  members  breaking  your 
necks.  We  need  the  evidence  so  we 
can  go  to  court  and  freeze  the  assets 
of  the  union.” 

The  story  also  quotes  supervisors 
as  telling  strikebreakers  to  avoid  vio¬ 
lence. 

Their  pay  was  reported  to  be  $700  a 
week  for  seven  12-hour  days,  with  a 
$1,500  bonus  after  four  months. 

The  men  said  they  were  promised 
$150  advances  but  got  only  $50  in 
New  Jersey  and  had  trouble  securing 
enough  money  for  bus  fare  home. 

Daily  News  publisher  James  Hoge, 
in  a  letter  to  Times  executive  editor 
Max  Frankel,  did  not  dispute  the  facts 
of  the  story.  He  said  the  Times  failed 
to  report  that  one  of  the  “disgruntled” 
men  never  worked  for  the  security 
firm  and  the  other  worked  one  day. 

“It  is  a  distortion  to  give  top  play  to 
such  undocumented  assertions  when, 
later  in  the  Times  story,  supervisors 


are  quoted  counseling  just  the  oppo¬ 
site,”  Hoge  wrote. 

He  said  all  News  workers  were 
“being  cautioned  to  be  non-violent 
and  to  restrict  their  activities  to  docu¬ 
menting  the  violence  perpetrated 
against  them  by  striking  workers.” 

Hoge  defended  the  use  of  video 
cameras  for  deterring  and  document¬ 
ing  violence,  and  accused  the  Times 
story  of  ignoring  the  necessity  for  the 
measures  —  over  150  incidents 
reported  to  police,  75  arrests  and  10 
News  employees  hospitalized. 

He  said  the  News  was  “going  to 
great  lengths”  to  protect  its  employ¬ 
ees  and  vendors  and  it  was  “outra¬ 
geous  to  imply  otherwise  on  such 
skimpy,  unsubstantiated  talk.” 

He  also  accused  the  story  of  paint¬ 
ing  the  News  and  Securex  as  “con¬ 
spiratorial  rather  than  understand¬ 
ably  prudent  in  giving  out  informa¬ 
tion”  about  its  strike  operations. 

“Buttoned-up  lips  are  necessary,” 
Hoge  said,  “because  striking  workers 
have  employed  intimidation  and  vio¬ 
lence  against  every  aspect  of  this 
newspaper’s  distribution  operation.” 

After  the  report,  a  union  of  city 
{Continued  on  page  39) 


Unions  reach  tentative  pact  with  S.F.,  San  Jose  papers 


By  MX.  Stein 

A  threatened  strike  of  the  two  San 
Francisco  dailies  and  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  was  narrowly  averted 
by  a  tentative  settlement  reached 
after  48  hours  of  continuous  bargain¬ 
ing. 

The  agreement,  which  must  be  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  union  membership,  was 
announced  about  10  a.m.  Nov.  17. 
The  negotiations  pitted  10  unions, 
representing  4,500  employees, 
against  the  Mercury  News  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  The  unions  had 
scheduled  a  strike  for  5  p.m.  the  day 
before  but  pushed  back  the  clock 
when  it  appeared  that  a  settlement 
was  possible. 

At  one  point  during  the  night,  it  was 
reported  that  the  parties  were  far 
apart.  That  same  day,  many  writers 
for  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  with¬ 
held  their  bylines  from  stories  as  a 


protest  over  the  slow  pace  of  the 
talks.  A  federal  mediator,  Ruth  Car¬ 
penter,  joined  the  bargaining  session 
during  its  last  hours. 

Although,  the  details  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  were  not  announced,  chief  man¬ 
agement  negotiator  Richard  Jordan 
told  Associated  Press  that  both  sides 
had  agreed  to  a  45-month  pact  calling 
for  an  $89  average  weekly  increase 
based  on  an  unspecified  complex  for¬ 
mula. 

Current  top  scale  is  $801  a  week  for 
reporters  and  editors,  $669  for  clerical 
and  library  workers  and  $675  for  driv¬ 
ers.  The  unions  had  demanded  a  20% 
wage  increase. 

Doug  Cuthbertson,  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Northern  California  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Newspaper  Unions,  told 
E&P  the  settlement  adds  up  to  about  a 
4%  wage  increase  for  the  Guild, 
including  about  \%  that  will  go 


toward  benefits  and  the  pension  fund. 

“This  leaves  3%  in  salary,”  he 
added.  “We  were  hoping  for  at  least 
5%  but  we  had  to  weigh  the  risk  and 
losses  of  going  on  strike  for  an  extra 
1%.  We  decided  the  risk  did  not  jus¬ 
tify  it.” 

Cuthbertson  said  he  expected  the 
unions  to  ratify  the  agreement. 

Jesse  Knight,  vice  president/mar¬ 
keting  of  the  San  Francisco  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency,  which  operates  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  facilities  of  the 
Chronicle  and  Examiner,  told  E«&P, 
“We’re  very  happy  about  what  they 
came  up  with.” 

A  Chronicle  editor,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  identified,  said:  “Nobody 
is  jumping  up  and  down  about  the 
agreement.  Nobody  says  it’s  great, 
but  getting  more  meant  walking  and 
nobody  really  wants  to  do  that.” 

The  unions  met  Nov.  19  to  set  a 
ratification  vote  date. 
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Shakeup  at  CNPA 

California  publishers  group  removes  its  general  manager; 
controversial  lobbying  fund  is  expected  to  be  dropped 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  board  voted 
for  a  major  shakeup  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  remove  Michael  B. 
Dorais  as  its  general  manager.  It  also 
appeared  that  a  controversial  CNPA 
lobbying  fund  will  be  dropped  in  the 
coming  year. 

Keith  R.  Fuller,  former  human 
resources  director  for  McClatchy 
Newspapers  and  a  well-known  figure 
in  the  industry,  took  over  Nov.  19  as 
interim  general  manager  while  CNPA 
conducts  a  nationwide  search  for 
Dorais’  replacement,  CNPA  presi¬ 
dent  Dick  Blankenburg  told  E&P. 

Blankenburg  said,  however,  that 
Dorais,  who  headed  CNPA  for  25 
years,  will  be  asked  to  stay  on  as  a 
full-time  lobbyist  on  a  contractual 
basis. 

Dorais  has  agreed  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  CNPA,  Blankenburg 
added.  Reached  by  phone  at  his  home 
on  Nov.  18,  Dorais  told  E&P: 
“Nobody  has  told  me  I’ve  been  fired 
as  general  manager.  This  is  the  first 
I’ve  heard  of  it.’’ 

He  refused  further  comment. 

Assistant  general  manager  Jackie 
Nava  reportedly  has  resigned  but 
CNPA  president-elect  James  Gill 
said,  “I’m  not  sure  the  resignation  is 
permanent.’’ 

Nava  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment. 

Blankenburg  said  Nava  told  him 
that  “she  didn’t  think  she  could  fit 
into  the  new  organization.’’ 

The  reorganization  was  decided  at 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  San  Jose  on  Nov.  16.  The 
meeting  was  closed  to  the  working 
press,  but  E&P  obtained  statements 
from  Blankenburg  and  other  mem¬ 
bers. 

A  major  factor  in  the  decision,  it 
was  learned,  was  a  report  to  the  board 
by  the  David  Burke  Co.  of  Malibu, 
which  recently  conducted  a  manage¬ 
ment  and  staff  audit  of  CNPA’s  Sac¬ 
ramento  headquarters.  The  firm  re¬ 
portedly  recommended  that  CNPA’s 
lobbying  efforts  and  office  adminis¬ 
tration  be  separate  functions.  Dorais, 
who  also  has  the  title  of  general 
counsel,  has  been  in  charge  of  both 
operations. 


The  audit,  according  to  Blanken¬ 
burg,  confirmed  the  belief  of  many 
members  that  “there  should  be  a  100 
percent  concentration  on  lobbying 
and  that  someone  else  should  do  the 
administration.  Our  action  was  not  a 
criticism  of  Mike.  We  want  him  to 
spend  his  time  and  talent  on  lobbying 
and  give  up  the  administration  part.’’ 

Dorais,  a  lawyer  with  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  state  officials 
and  legislators,  has  drawn  both  criti¬ 
cism  and  praise  during  his  long 
tenure. 

Many  members  acknowledge  his 
skills  as  a  lobbyist  while  objecting  to 
his  management  style.  Some  feel  he 
does  not  communicate  effectively 
with  the  membership,  which  Dorais 
has  denied. 


A  flashpoint  of  contention  is  a 
$10,000  annual  allocation  used  by 
Dorais  for  contributions  to  politi¬ 
cians’  fund-raisers.  The  fund  was 
approved  by  a  previous  board  and 
Dorais  has  defended  it  as  a  necessary 
lobbying  tool,  despite  the  opposition 
of  several  members,  including  seven 
past  presidents. 

Blankenburg  said  that,  although  the 
fund  was  not  linked  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  change,  it  did  come  up  in  a 
budget  discussion  and  will  “most 
likely’’  be  eliminated  next  year  by  the 
new  board. 

“Everyone  knows  it  will  be  a  tight 
year  and  the  fund  is  one  thing  that 
could  be  cut,”  he  added. 

The  president  said  1991  also  will  be 
crucial  politically  for  publishers,  who 
face  a  “hostile  environment”  in  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

Blankenburg  praised  Dorais  for  his 
lobbying  achievements,  asserting  that 
“Mike  led  the  way”  in  the  defeat  of  a 
proposed  sales  tax  on  newspaper  sales 
in  the  state. 

“He  deserves  all  the  credit  for 
that,”  Blankenburg  continued. 


The  CNPA  head  said  the  tax  will 
emerge  again  next  year,  along  with 
other  bills  affecting  newspapers, 
including  an  advertising  tax  measure. 
For  that  reason,  he  went  on,  a  full¬ 
time  lobbyist  is  a  necessity. 

A  CNPA  member,  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous,  lauded  the 
CNPA  action  as  a  “very  positive 
move.” 

“Mike  [Dorais]  should  stay  on  as 
a  lobbyist,”  he  said.  “That’s  what 
he’s  good  at  and  that’s  what  he  likes. 
He  is  not  a  manager.” 

The  member  said  the  task  of  the 
new  manager  is  “to  build  up  and  pro¬ 
mote  CNPA  with  various  programs 
and  improve  member  relations.” 

He  recommended  that  the  person 
picked  for  the  job  have  a  newspaper 


background. 

Fuller,  who  remains  on  the 
McClatchy  board,  told  E&P  he  has  no 
interest  in  a  permanent  appointment 
as  CNPA’s  general  manager. 

“I  expect  to  be  out  of  here  by  late 
January,”  he  stated.  “My  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  stabilize  operations  with  the 
existing  staff.” 

Fuller  is  a  past  president  of  the  state 
newspapers’  Industrial  Relations 
Bureau  and  former  chairman  of  ANPA’s 
Human  Resources  Committee. 

Bay  area  publisher  Mort  Levine,  a 
member  of  the  CNPA  board  and  its 
executive  committee,  said  the  reorga¬ 
nization  has  four  goals:  preserving 
CNPA  as  a  force  for  the  state’s  entire 
newspaper  industry;  maintaining  a 
commitment  for  legislative  action  as 
the  association’s  “highest  priority”; 
produce  a  new  organizational  struc¬ 
ture;  and  “make  an  effort  to  retain  the 
services  of  Mike  Dorais  and  Jackie 
Nava  in  posts  where  they  could  be 
most  effective.” 

Gill,  an  assistant  vice  president  of 
Donrey  Media,  said  the  “final 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


“It  looks  as  if  we’ll  have  new  leadership  and  a 
freeze  on  dues  so  smaller  papers  can  afford  to  remain 
in  the  organization,”  he  went  on.  “Also,  we  won’t 
have  a  political  slush  fund  that  embarrasses  all  of  us.” 
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ADVERTISING - 


National  product  coupons  in  phone  books 


Pacific  Bell  tests  the  waters 


By  M.L.  Stein 


Thousands  of  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  phone  subscribers  are  getting  a 
surprise  this  month  with  their  1991 
edition  of  the  Pacific  Bell  SMART 
Yellow  Pages:  cents-off  coupons  just 
like  those  in  newspapers. 

There  also  will  be  samples  of  break¬ 
fast  cereals  tucked  in  the  directory 
pages. 

In  announcing  what  it  terms  “a  new 
concept  in  consumer  marketing,” 
Pacific  Bell  said  it  is  targeting  the  idea 
in  13  cities  comprising  more  than 
800,000  homes. 

The  yellow  pages  package  contains 
three  additional  elements  along  with 
their  usual  information. 

SMART  Coupons  is  a  four-color 
glossy  coupon  insert  —  similar  to 
newspaper  supplements  —  featuring 
discount  coupons  for  products  from 
Kellogg’s,  Carl  Jr.’s  restaurants, 
Beatrice/Hunt-Wesson,  Nestle,  Max¬ 
well  House,  Honey  Hill  Farms  and 
Best  Foods. 


tinned,  “national  advertisers  are  very 
interested  in  reaching  consumers 
through  the  yellow  pages,  a  highly 
cost-effective  medium  for  targeted 
distribution.” 

According  to  Warren,  the  SMART 
Yellow  Pages  are  part  of  a  new  Pacific 
Bell  Directory  nationwide  marketing 
effort  called  SMART  Connection. 
She  said  the  project  has  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  other  regional 
directory  publishers  whose  yellow 
pages  could  form  a  national  network. 

Through  the  network,  she  stated, 
an  advertiser  could  target  marketing 
efforts  to  specific  geographic  areas  of 
the  country  through  telephone  book 
distribution  areas. 

Robert  Olinto,  marketing  research 
manager  for  the  Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register,  does  not  believe 
Pacific  Bell’s  new  strategy  will  seri¬ 
ously  impact  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“It  will  have  more  of  an  effect  on 
direct  mail  and  Penny  Savers  than 
newspapers,”  he  told  E&P.  “Those 


“Of  course . . .  General  Mills  has  only  so  much  to 
spend  on  advertising  and  this  is  bound  to  have  some 
effect  on  our  ROP  pages.  Television  is  already  taking 
a  good  part  of  that  advertising.” 


SMART  Ads,  also  four-color,  fea¬ 
tures  ads  for  Pizza  Hut,  Honda,  Blue 
Shield  of  California,  American  Air¬ 
lines  and  Dollar  Rent-A-Car.  The  ads, 
which  are  bound  into  the  directory, 
include  business  reply  cards,  which 
can  be  returned  as  part  of  a  special 
offer. 

The  cereal  packages  fall  under  the 
heading  of  SMART  Samples  and 
come  from  General  Mills. 

Every  recipient  will  receive 
SMART  Ads  but  SMART  Coupons 
will  be  bound  into  the  books  of 
500,0(X)  directory  recipients  and  only 
100,000  households  will  get  the  cereal 
samples. 

Nancy  Warren,  executive  director 
of  marketing  services  for  Pacific  Bell 
Directory,  said  focus  groups  tested 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  trial 
“expressed  strong  interest  in  receiv¬ 
ing  promotional  offers  delivered  with 
their  yellow  pages.” 

“At  the  same  time,”  she  con- 


coupons  will  have  to  have  an  incred¬ 
ibly  long  life  to  be  of  real  value.  Who 
knows  what  the  consumer  demands 
will  be  in  six  months  or  a  year?” 

Janis  Heaphy,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
said  the  Pacific  Bell  directory  is  likely 
to  affect  major  preprinters  such  as 
Valassis  and  News  American  more 
than  newspapers. 

“Of  course,”  she  added,  “General 
Mills  has  only  so  much  to  spend  on 
advertising  and  this  is  bound  to  have 
some  effect  on  our  ROP  pages.  Tele¬ 
vision  is  already  taking  a  good  part  of 
that  advertising.” 

The  Times’  national  advertising 
manager,  Jeff  Young,  noted  that  food 
coupons  have  been  losing  the’r 
appeal,  prompting  big  firms  such  as 
General  Mills  to  look  for  other  outlets 
to  “stir  consumer  interest”  in  them. 

Serving  more  than  20  million  con¬ 
sumers,  Pacific  Bell  Directory 
publishes  more  than  100  white  and 


yellow  page  directories  in  California 
and  Nevada.  It  is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Pacific  Bell,  the  largest 
operating  company  of  the  Pacific 
Telesis  Group,  a  worldwide  diversi¬ 
fied  telecommunications  corporation 
based  in  San  Francisco. 

Research  group 
issues  statement 
about  unacceptable 
practices 

The  Research  Industry  Coalition 
has  issued  “A  Statement  about  Cer¬ 
tain  Unacceptable  Practices  When 
Performed  Under  the  Guise  of 
Research,”  in  response  to  misleading 
practices  that  have  increasingly  been 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  research. 

Among  the  unacceptable  practices 
outlined  by  the  RIC  Research  Abuse 
Task  Force  are:  requiring  a  monetary 
payment  or  soliciting  a  monetary  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  public  and  part  of  a 
research  process;  offering  products 
or  services  for  sale,  or  using  partici¬ 
pant  contacts  as  a  means  of  generat¬ 
ing  sales  leads;  and  revealing  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  individual  respondents  to  a 
survey  or  participants  in  a  research 
process  without  their  permission. 

Among  the  organizations  endorsing 
the  statement  are  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  the  American 
Association  for  Public  Opinion 
Research,  the  American  Marketing 
Association,  the  American  Psycho¬ 
logical  Association/Division  23,  the 
Council  of  American  Survey 
Research  Organizations,  the  Market¬ 
ing  Research  Association,  the 
National  Council  on  Public  Polls,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  the 
Newspaper  Research  Council,  the 
Qualitative  Research  Consultants 
Association,  and  the  Travel  and 
Tourism  Research  Association. 

Newspaper  ad 
resource  guide 
offered  by  INAME 

To  strengthen  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  education,  a  “Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Resources  Catalog”  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Small  S.C.  daily  defies  judge’s  order,  then  is  upheld 


By  MX.  Stein 

The  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald  was 
upheld  by  an  appellate  court  after  it 
published  the  name  of  a  drug  suspect 
in  the  face  of  a  trial  judge’s  threat  to 
hold  the  paper’s  editor  and  a  reporter 
in  contempt. 

“We  had  our  bags  packed  in  case 
the  judge  did  not  drop  the  contempt 
proceeding,”  said  editor  Terry  C. 
Plumb  of  the  paper’s  reaction,  which 
involved  an  emergency  petition  to  the 
4th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Rich¬ 
mond. 

The  contempt  order  included 
reporter  Tom  Rouillard,  22,  who, 
according  to  Plumb,  “was  ready  to  go 
to  the  slammer  despite  having  a  two- 
week-old  baby  at  home.” 

The  tense  series  of  events  began 
Oct.  31  in  the  U.S.  District  courtroom 
of  Judge  Charles  E.  Simons  Jr.  in 
Columbia  S.C.,  the  state  capital. 


During  a  hearing  in  the  case  of 
“Operation  Avalanche,”  a  drug 
investigation  in  which  18  people  were 
indicted  in  two  states,  Simons  inad¬ 
vertently  told  a  defendant  that  he 
could  not  retain  Rock  Hill  lawyer 
Mitchell  K.  Byrd  because  he  was  a 
“target”  in  the  probe. 

Simons’  clerk  told  him  that  report¬ 
ers  for  the  Herald  and  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  were  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

The  judge  then  told  Rouillard  and 
the  Observer  reporter,  Lolo  Pender- 
grast,  they  would  be  held  in  contempt 
if  their  papers  printed  Byrd’s  name. 

The  Herald  and  the  Observer 
immediately  appealed  Simons’  order, 
first  orally,  and  then  by  petition  to  the 
appellate  court  in  Richmond. 

Columbia  attorney  David  Robinson 
II,  who  represented  the  Herald  and 
the  Observer,  told  E&P  that  Simons 
“got  real  mad  at  me”  when  he  asked 
him  by  phone  to  rescind  his  order 
because  it  imposed  prior  restraint. 

However,  Simons  did  grant  the 
newspapers  a  court  hearing  at  which 
he  stuck  to  his  contempt  ruling. 

When  the  Herald  failed  to  receive  a 
response  from  the  appellate  court  by 


presstime  Nov.  2,  the  paper  decided 
to  publish  a  story  of  the  judge’s  dis¬ 
closure,  using  Byrd’s  name  in  the 
lead. 

The  story  pointed  out  that  being 
named  a  target  in  an  investigation  did 
not  mean  that  Byrd  had  been  called 
before  a  grand  jury  or  that  he  would 
be  indicted. 

Herald  publisher  Wayne  Patrick 
was  quoted  in  the  story  as  saying  the 
decision  to  publish  was  not  so  much 
the  identity  of  an  individual  but  the 
public’s  right  to  know  about  govern¬ 
ment  operations,  including  the 
courts. 

“In  this  case,  the  judge  restricted 
two  reporters  and  no  one  else  in 
the  courtroom,”  Patrick  continued. 
“That,  we  believe,  constitutes  prior 
restraint  on  freedom  of  the  press, 
something  that  has  never  been  upheld 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,” 
the  publisher  added. 


On  Nov.  6,  the  4th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  Judge  Simons  had 
erred  in  ordering  the  newspapers  not 
to  publish  Byrd’s  name.  The  order 
came  a  few  hours  after  Simons  had 
summoned  Plumb  and  Rouillard  to 
appear  before  him  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  held  in  contempt 
for  publishing  the  attorney’s  name. 

Each  could  have  received  a  maxi¬ 
mum  sentence  of  six  months  in  prison 
and  a  fine  of  $500.  The  Herald,  a 
McClatchy  newspaper,  could  have 
been  fined  up  to  $100,000,  according 
to  documents  delivered  to  the  news¬ 
paper  by  a  U.S.  marshal  on  the  same 
day  the  appellate  court  order  was 
issued. 

Simons  withdrew  his  contempt 
order  the  day  after  the  higher  court’s 
ruling. 

The  Knight-Ridder-owned 
Observer  obeyed  Simon’s  order  not 
to  print  Byrd’s  name,  although  its 
editor,  Richard  Oppel,  was  quoted  as 
saying  in  an  Observer  story  about  the 
ruling  that  the  paper  believed  it 
“clearly  imposes  prior  restraint  on 
newspapers”  and  was  “unlawful.” 

Oppel  did  not  return  E&P  phone 
calls. 


Plumb  said  he  had  informed  the 
Observer  before  publication  that  it 
would  print  Byrd’s  name. 

In  his  column,  “Plumb  Line,” 
which  appeared  on  the  same  day  as 
the  story.  Plumb  disclosed  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  print  was  a  consensus  of  the 
Herald’s  owners,  managers  and  news 
executives. 

“In  the  end,  however,  the  call  was 
mine  to  make,”  he  went  on. 

“Many  of  our  readers  —  perhaps 
most  —  may  disagree  with  our  deci¬ 
sion.  That’s  understandable.  We,  too, 
were  raised  to  respect  authority,  to 
obey  the  law.  We  raise  our  children  to 
do  the  same. 

“We  don’t  lightly  defy  a  court 
order,  any  more  than  other  newspa¬ 
per  editors  defied  the  White  House  in 
writing  about  Watergate  or  publishing 
the  Pentagon  Papers.” 

The  reason  for  publication.  Plumb 
said,  was  that  the  judge’s  remarks 
“were  made  in  open  court,  and  every 
citizen  has  a  right  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  that  setting.  The  decision  may 
have  a  major  impact  on  this  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  people  who  work  for  it. 
Time  will  tell  whether  it  was  the  cor¬ 
rect  one.  As  editor,  1  could  not  have 
called  it  any  other  way.” 

Plumb  told  E&P  the  decision  to 
publish  was  backed  solidly  by 
McClatchy  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Erwin  Potts  in  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

McClatchy  assistant  counsel  Debra 
Foust  called  the  appellate  ruling  a 
“victory  for  the  press.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  our  mind  that  Judge  Simon’s 
order  constituted  prior  restraint.” 

Bill  Rogers,  executive  director  of 
the  South  Carolina  Press  Association, 
termed  the  Herald’s  decision  “a  very 
courageous  and  responsible  act.  We 
think  this  is  a  victory  for  the  press  and 
the  public.” 

Attorneys  for  the  Herald  and 
Observer  have  asked  the  Circuit 
Court  to  publish  its  opinion  so  it  will 
serve  as  a  precedent  in  future  cases. 

“There’s  nothing  published  of 
recent  vintage  that  deals  with  open 
court  statements  and  prior  restraint,” 
said  attorney  Robinson.  “We  think 
this  would  be  helpful  in  the  future.” 

However,  the  Herald  case  does 
recall  a  1987  ruling  involving  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  (R.I.)  Journal  which,  along 
with  its  executive  editor,  was  found  in 
contempt  by  a  federal  judge  for  vio¬ 
lating  a  federal  judge’s  prior-restraint 
order. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Student  wins 
lawsuit  against 
student  paper 

A  former  Tulsa,  Okla.,  high  school 
student  who  had  two  children  while  in 
school  has  won  $5,001  in  a  lawsuit 
that  claimed  the  school  newspaper 
made  libelous  statements  about  her. 

Tina  McClellan,  19,  who  graduated 
from  McLain  High  School  in  1989, 
and  her  mother,  Winona  McClellan 
Ford,  had  sued  Tulsa  Public  Schools 
for  $400,000. 

Ford,  who  also  allegedly  was 
referred  to  in  the  school  newspaper, 
was  awarded  $1  in  damages. 

In  the  May  1989  edition  of  the 
paper,  a  section  about  predictions  of 
high  school  seniors  said,  “In  the  year 
2003,  T.M.  will  realize  that  two  kids 
are  enough.” 

During  testimony  in  the  three-day 
trial,  McClellan  said  she  felt  as  though 
she  were  being  “picked  on.” 

“1  wasn’t  the  on’.'^  siudent  at 
McLain  with  a  baby,”  she  said.  “I’m 
not  ashamed  of  my  children.  A  lot  of 
people  make  mistakes.  I  made  a  mis¬ 
take.” 

She  said  the  newspaper  first  pub¬ 
lished  statements  about  her  in  1987. 
She  said  Tim  Neller,  the  faculty 
supervisor  of  the  journalism  class, 
assured  her  that  her  name  or  initials 


would  not  be  published  again. 

Neller  testified  he  did  not  see  the 
1989  statements  and  it  was  not  clear 
who  inserted  them. 

—  AP 

Suit  contends 
newspapers 
copied  listings 

The  publisher  of  a  southern  Maine 
entertainment  magazine  filed  a 
copyright  infringement  suit  against 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  saying 
its  Portland  dailies  copied  club  and 
restaurant  listings  during  1989. 

In  the  suit  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  About  Face  Inc.  said  it  con¬ 
firmed  its  suspicions  by  publishing 
bogus  club  listings  in  several  issues  of 
its  biweekly  Face  magazine. 

Listings  carried  in  the  magazine’s 
“Bright  Lights”  section  subse¬ 
quently  appeared  in  two  Guy  Gannett 
newspapers,  the  suit  alleges.  It  seeks 
unspecified  damages  for  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  federal  copyright  laws. 

The  daily  newspaper  “failed  to  per¬ 
form  the  independent  work  necessary 
to  produce  its  own  club  list¬ 
ings  .  .  .  and,  instead,  merely  ap¬ 
propriated  the  listing  informa¬ 
tion  ...  for  its  own  use  and  profit,” 
the  lawsuit  states. 

John  Hooper,  vice  president  for 


newspapers  at  Guy  Gannett  Publish¬ 
ing,  said  the  company  would  fight  the 
lawsuit. 

“The  last  correspondence  we  have 
from  Face  dates  back  to  November 
1989,”  he  said.  “We  thought  it  was 
behind  us.  It’s  obviously  a  frivolous 
case  ...  a  nuisance  case,  and  we  will 
aggressively  defend  it  if  that’s  what 
we  have  to  do.”  _ 

High  Court  rejects 
appeal  on  closing 
of  custody  hearing 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  left  intact 
a  ruling  by  Ohio’s  highest  court  in  a 
nationally  publicized  child-custody 
case  that  said  the  public  has  no  right 
to  attend  Juvenile  court  proceedings. 

The  justices  rejected  without  com¬ 
ment  the  Columbus  Dispatch’s  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  Constitution  requires 
most  juvenile  court  hearings  to  be 
public. 

Lawyers  for  the  Dispatch  had 
argued  that  past  rulings  establishing  a 
public  right  to  attend  criminal  trials 
even  over  a  defendant’s  objections 
should  be  extended  to  juvenile  court 
proceedings  as  well. 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  “juvenile  courts  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  courts  of  general  jurisdic- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Denis  P.  Paquette,  37,  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Gazette 
in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

He  started  at  the  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  Standard  Times  and  had 
worked  at  the  Massachusetts  week¬ 
lies,  the  Middleboro  Gazette  and  the 
Somerset  Spectator.  He  joined  the 
Daily  Gazette  in  1979  and  worked  as  a 
reporter  before  becoming  assistant 
city  editor.  On  Jan.  1 ,  he  was  named 
city  editor. 

«  *  * 

Frank  J.  Saving  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  for  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Home  News  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

Savino  was  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  The  Record  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  from  1976-1988.  He 
then  worked  as  a  consultant  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Checking  Bureau,  and  Briggs 
Brothers,  which  produces  business 
and  industry  pages  for  several  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Home  News. 


Susan  Somers  Bye  has  been  named 
treasurer  of  the  Cowles  Media  Com¬ 
pany.  She  will  be  responsible  for  man¬ 
aging  treasury  operations,  financial 
communications,  risk  management 
and  corporate  real  estate.  She  has 
been  with  Cowles  Media  since  1987, 
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serving  as  assistant  treasurer.  Prior  to 
joining  Cowles,  she  served  as  treas¬ 
ury  manager  for  Graco  Inc. 

I  *  *  * 

John  Taylor  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the  Lub¬ 
bock  (Texas)  Avalanche-Journal.  He 
was  most  recently  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union.  He  will  be  responsible  for  a 
staff  of  16  in  the  retail  sales  area. 


L.L.  “Ike”  Massey,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Association.  He  was  appointed  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  created  by  the 
recent  death  of  Taylor  Daily  Press 
publisher,  Charles  A.  Schulz  Jr. 


Paul  T.  Tucker  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  operating  officer.  Finan¬ 
cial  Information  Group/Worldwide  of 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  In  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  Tucker  will  report  to  Business 
Information  Services  president 
David  K.  Ray,  who  is  also  CEO  and 
president  of  Financial  Information 
Group/Worldwide.  They  will  be 
jointly  responsible  for  worldwide 
operations,  with  Tucker  responsible 
for  North  and  South  American  oper¬ 
ations  and  direct  worldwide  responsi¬ 
bility  for  finance,  operations,  devel¬ 
opment  and  content. 

Tucker,  42,  has  been  senior  vice 
president/technology  for  Knight-Rid¬ 
der’ s  BIS  Division  for  five  years,  and 
continues  to  be  BIS  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  He  joined  Commodity  News 
Service  in  1983  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  became  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  BIS  in  1985.  He  is  responsible 
for  developing  the  American  Quota¬ 
tion  Systems  in  1983,  which  was 
acquired  by  Commodity  News  Ser¬ 
vice  in  1980. 

«  *  41 

The  Knight  Foundation,  with  its 
recent  relocation  from  Akron,  Ohio, 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  has  expanded  its  staff 
from  eight  to  13  professional  and 
administrative  employees. 

Timothy  J.  Crowe  has  been 
named  chief  financial  officer  and 
treasurer.  His  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  investment  management  and 
supervision  of  grant  disbursements. 
He  had  been  chief  financial  officer 
and  treasurer  for  Black  Box  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  data  communications  market¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  company  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A.  Richardson  Love  Jr.  is  the 
senior  program  officer.  He  will  coor¬ 
dinate  Knight  Foundation’s  various 
grant  programs,  focusing  on  planning 
and  evaluation  functions.  Love  had 
been  vice  president  of  the  Consortium 
for  the  Advancement  of  Private 
Higher  Education  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  managed  a  national 
program  of  grants  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance  for  small,  private  colleges. 

Penelope  Mc^ee  has  been  named 
program  officer/arts  and  culture.  For¬ 
merly  an  award-winning  television 
producer  and  author,  McPhee  will 
direct  the  development  of  the  Arts 
and  Culture  Program,  as  well  as 
reviewing  grant  applications  for  arts 
projects  and  organizations. 

Sharon  Anderson-Nearn  is  pro¬ 
gram  officer/cities,  in  charge  of 
administering  the  foundation’s  Cities 
program  which  funds  educational, 
cultural,  economic,  social  service  and 
civic  organizations.  Previously,  she 
was  vice  president  of  Belle-Sue  Asso¬ 
ciates  as  a  special  events/public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant.  She  also  worked  as 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
programs  manager  for  Ryder  System 
Inc.,  Miami. 

Virginia  L.  Henke  is  communica¬ 
tions  director.  She  has  16  years’  jour¬ 
nalism  and  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence,  and  will  be  responsible  for  the 
foundation’s  external  and  internal 
communications.  She  moves  over 
from  the  Amerifirst  Bank,  Miami, 
where  she  was  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  corporate  communications  for 
six  years. 


The  Associated  Press  has 
appointed  Mark  Mittelstadt,  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  bureau  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  as  bureau  chief  for  New 
Jersey.  He  succeeds  Jerry  Gray, 
who  becomes  assistant  to  the  foreign 
editor  at  AP’s  international  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York. 

Dan  Murphy,  supervisor  on  the 
general  desk  at  AP  headquarters,  has 
been  named  news  editor  in  Newark, 
N.J. 

Joe  Taylor,  a  newsman  in  AP’s 
Richmond,  Va.,  bureau,  has  been 
named  correspondent  in  Norfolk. 


Jandell  Herum  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Telegraph 
Herald  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Herum 
was  most  recently  retail  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  Madison  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  where  she  held  posi¬ 
tions  in  circulation,  classified  and 
retail. 
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Michael  Lafferty 


Michael  Parman 


David  Black 


Michael  T.  Lafferty  has  been 
named  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel’s 
Osceola  County  editor.  Lafferty  had 
been  assistant  Osceola  County  editor. 
He  has  worked  as  a  reporter  for  Flor¬ 
ida  Today,  Titusville  Star  Advocate, 
and  Florida  Keys  Keynoter  before 
joining  the  Sentinel  in  November  1986 
as  a  Brevard  County  reporter. 


David  Black,  40,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Edmonton 
Sun  in  Canada.  He  had  been  the 
director  of  advertising  for  the  Sun 
since  1985.  He  began  at  the  Toronto 
Sun  in  1972  as  an  advertising  sales 
representative.  In  1974,  he  was 
appointed  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  named  retail  manager  in 
1975,  where  he  stayed  for  10  years 
before  joining  the  Edmonton  Sun. 


Jonathan  Schell,  47,  has  joined 
“Currents,”  a  new  Sunday  section  of 
Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday  on 
policy,  politics  and  ideas,  which  was 
launched  Nov.  1 1 ,  as  a  weekly  colum¬ 
nist.  Schell  was  chief  writer  of  the 
“Notes  and  Comments”  section  of 
the  New  Yorker  magazine  until  1987. 
He  most  recently  was  Ferris  Profes¬ 
sor  at  Princeton  University,  and  1988 
visiting  professor  at  the  School  of 
Journalism,  New  York  University. 


Michael  J.  Parman,  editor  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat, 
has  been  named  general  manager.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  overall 
business  operation  of  the  newspaper. 
In  1985,  Parman  joined  the  Press 
Democrat  as  editor  after  12  years  at 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  where  he  was 
assistant  managing  editor-news.  He 
earlier  served  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Pioneer  Press  newspapers  in  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago. 


The  Newspaper  Agency  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  handles  business  affairs 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News,  announced  two  addi¬ 
tions  to  its  advertising  department. 

Timothy  Rodriguez,  36,  is  the 
new  retail  advertising  manager.  He 
will  manage  retail  sales  personnel,  the 
major  accounts  division,  retail  tele¬ 
marketing  sales  and  retail  preprints 
operations.  He  previously  was  retail 
advertising  manager  at  the  San  Ber- 
nadino  (Calif.)  County  Sun. 

Mary  Cardon,  35,  has  been  named 
telephone  sales  manager.  She  will 
oversee  all  classified  telephone  sales 
operations,  legal  advertising  opera¬ 
tions,  and  some  customer  service. 
She  moves  from  the  staff  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune, 
where  she  worked  in  sales. 
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Troy  Gustavson,  publisher  of 
Times/Review  Newspapers,  Matti- 
tuck,  N.Y.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  succeeds  Barbara  S. 
Rivette,  executive  editor  of  Manlius 
Publishing/Community  Newspapers, 
Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

Other  news  officers  include  Kath¬ 
leen  L.  Mason,  publisher  of  Arcade 
Herald,  as  president-elect  and  Joseph 
V.  Gill,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  News  of  the  Highlands 
Inc.,  Cornwall,  as  vice  president. 

Sharon  R.  Fulmer,  editor  of  the 
Liverpool  Review,  Baldwinsville,  is 
the  new  secretary/treasurer,  and 
Carl  J.  Aiello,  publisher  of  the 
Wallkill  Valley  Times,  Walden,  is  the 
assistant  treasurer. 


Frank  E.  Deaner,  45,  has  been 
named  executive  director  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  replaces  Ken  Drum,  who 
earlier  announced  his  resignation  to 
join  a  Florida  real  estate  management 
partnership. 

Deaner  has  been  vice  president  of 
the  Ohio  Electric  Utility  Institute,  the 
trade  association  of  Ohio’s  eight 
investor-owned  electiic  utilities. 


Literacy  festival 

The  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  held  its 
second  annual  Family  Literacy  Festi¬ 
val  to  raise  community  awareness 
about  illiteracy  and  expose  citizens  to 
literacy  programs. 


POLK  MEMORIAL  CURATOR 
OFFERS  INNOVATIVE  SERVICE 

Jacob  H.  Jaffe 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Journalism 

Professor  Jaffe,  curator  of  the  original 
George  Polk  Memorial  Awards,  as  well  as  judging 
committee  chairman  and  writer  of  the  citations, 
introduces  an  unusual  editorial  consulting  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  intensive  comprehension,  adventurous 
judgment  and  bold  conclusions  that  gave  dis¬ 
tinction  to  those  awards,  then  an  integral  part  of 
the  Journalism  Department  at  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity/Brooklyn,  identify  the  promise  of  this  ser¬ 
vice. 

In  recognition  of  what  he  had  contributed 
to  American  journalism,  Professor  Jaffe,  curator 
for  18  years,  was  awarded  an  unprecedented 
citation  (and  plaque)  by  The  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  Newsday,  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  International,  ABC  News,  CBS 
News  and  NBC  News. 

For  information,  etc.,  write  E&P  Box  J333. 
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OBITUARIES 


Elliot  Chaze,  74,  a  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  writer  and  retired  city 
editor  for  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 
American,  died  Nov.  11  following  a 
brief  illness. 

Chaze  retired  from  the  American  in 
1981,  some  30  years  after  he  had 
joined  the  newspaper.  He  worked  as 
night  news  editor  for  the  AP  in  New 
Orleans  in  1941-43  and  in  Denver 
from  1946  to  1951. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Christensen,  24,  editor  of 
the  Priest  River  (Idaho)  Times,  died 
Nov.  8  of  injuries  suffered  in  a  traffic 
accident.  He  started  working  for  the 
weekly  newspaper  in  October  1989  and 
was  named  editor  five  months  later. 

«  *  * 

Phyllis  Fusco  Donnaruma,  74, 
publisher  of  the  Post-Gazette,  an 
Italian-American  weekly  newspaper 
serving  Massachusetts,  died  Oct.  29 
at  the  Lahey  Clinic,  Burlington, 
Mass.  She  had  succeeded  her  hus¬ 
band,  Caesar  L.,  who  retired  as 
publisher  in  1974,  and  died  in  1989. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  Sanchez  Flores,  30,  politi¬ 
cal  cartoonist  known  throughout 
Latin  America  by  his  pen  name, 
Roger,  died  of  cancer  on  Nov.  4. 

Sanchez  directed  the  weekly 
humor  sheet  La  Semana  Comica  and 
contributed  to  various  newspapers. 

«  *  * 

James  Hickey  Jr.,  60,  a  former 
newspaper  executive  in  Columbus 
and  Marietta,  Ga.,  died  of  lung 
cancer. 

Hickey  was  a  former  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Columbus 
Ledger  and  Enquirer  and  a  former 
general  manager  of  the  Marietta  Daily 
Journal  and  its  chain  of  suburban 
Neighbor  newspapers.  In  1978, 
Hickey  founded  the  publications 
Buckhead-Atlanta  and  Midtown- 


Atlanta.  He  published  them  for  eight 
years. 

*  *  * 

Duncan  Hooper,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Australian  Associated 
Press,  died  Nov.  1.  He  was  78. 
Hooper  was  editor  of  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  from  1949  to  1956  and  was  later 
managing  editor.  He  was  general 
manager  of  the  agency  from  1971  to 
1977  before  retiring.  He  also  had 
worked  as  a  correspondent  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Bombay,  India. 

!|>  *  * 

Lillian  McLauglin,  85,  a  feature 
writer  for  more  than  four  decades  for 
the  Des  Moines  Tribune  died  Nov.  4. 
She  started  in  the  newspaper  business 
when  it  was  mainly  a  man’s  trade, 
and  was  considered  a  pioneer.  She 
started  at  the  Delta  Democrat  Times 
in  Greenville.  She  then  moved  to  Des 
Moines,  where  she  mainly  covered 
women’s  section’s  stories,  but  her 
lively  and  unique  style  helped  her  to 
branch  out  and  cover  all  events. 

*  *  * 

John  Allen  Minger,  83,  longtime 
publisher  and  editor,  died  Sept.  25. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  printer’s 
devil  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  later  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Kansas 
with  a  degree  in  journalism.  Minger 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  manager  of 
newspapers  in  Salina,  Kan.,  Lander, 
Wyo.,  Superior,  Neb.,  and  Philip, 
S.D. 

After  managing  newspapers  in 
Sedan,  Kan.,  and  Corydon,  Iowa,  he 
bought  the  Tipton  Tribune  in  Tipton, 
Okla.  He  operated  it  until  its  sale  in 
1975. 


Oliver  Preston  Robinson,  87, 
former  editor  of  the  Deseret  News  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  died  Nov.  10 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 


Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  selling 
newspapers. 


(919)  782-3131 
Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 


Robinson  became  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  in  1950  and  two 
years  later  was  promoted  to  editor  of 
the  newspaper  and  general  manager 
of  its  parent  company.  He  served  in 
those  posts  until  1964. 

«  «  « 

Peggy  Savage-Rich,  64,  a  food 
and  wine  critic  who  pioneered  writing 
about  fine  cuisine  and  dining  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida,  died  Oct.  30  of  cancer. 

She  wrote  a  weekly  wine  column 
for  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel. 
She  had  also  worked  at  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Miami  Herald,  Life  and  Gourmet 
magazines. 

«  t  * 

John  Soloway,  77,  a  reporter  who 
covered  New  Jersey  politics  and  busi¬ 
ness  for  five  decades,  died  Oct.  29. 

Born  in  the  Ukraine,  Soloway 
started  reporting  on  sports  for  the 
Irvington  (N.J.)  Herald  while  attend¬ 
ing  high  school.  At  21,  he  became 
sports  editor  of  the  Daily  Courier  in 
East  Orange,  N.J.  In  1938,  Soloway 
became  a  reporter  for  the  Star-Eagle, 
which  eventually  became  part  of  the 
Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.  He 
began  writing  a  column,  “New  Jersey 
Business,’’  in  the  late  1950s  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Frank  M.  Tormey,  74,  a  former 
employee  of  the  New  York  Times, 
died  Nov.  1.  He  worked  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  of  the 
Times  for  25  years,  and  retired  in  1981 . 
*  ♦  * 

Harold  E.  Turkington,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Manchester- 
(Conn.)  Herald,  died  Oct.  29  after  an 
apparent  heart  attack.  He  was  67. 

Turkington  was  executive  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at  the  Herald  when  it  was 
known  as  the  Manchester  Evening 
Herald.  He  began  his  career  at  the 
newspaper  in  1949  as  a  sports 
reporter,  and  later  became  assistant 
sports  editor,  city  editor  and  assistant 
managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Vacon,  37,  a  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  reporter,  died  in  a 
one-car  crash  in  Coventry,  Conn., 
Oct.  28.  Prior  to  joining  the  Hartford 
morning  paper  in  1985,  he  was  with 
the  Journal  Inquirer  in  Manchester, 
Conn.,  and  earlier,  with  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin. 
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Emily  Walker,  91 ,  a  columnist  for 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune, 
died  Nov.  10.  She  wrote  her  weekly 
column  until  shortly  after  her  90th 
birthday. 
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Oakland  Tribune  seeks  20% 
cut  in  employment  costs 


The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  will 
seek  a  decrease  of  up  to  20%  in  total 
employment  costs  as  the  second 
phase  of  its  financial  restructuring, 
editor,  publisher  and  president  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Maynard  announced. 

In  June,  the  company  announced  a 
multiphased  plan  to  restore  the  news¬ 
paper’s  financial  health. 

The  first  phase  involved  a  25% 
reduction  in  force,  streamlining  man¬ 
agement  and  operational  changes. 
The  Newspaper  Guild  said  then  the 
Tribune  wanted  to  eliminate  26  Guild 
jobs. 

In  the  new  phase,  cuts  in  employ¬ 
ment  costs  would  come  through  a 
combination  of  wage  and  benefit 
reductions.  Tribune  spokeswoman 
Kate  Coleman  said. 

Coleman  added  that  the  proposals 
have  been  made  to  the  11  unions  whose 
contracts  expire  on  Dec.  31.  L.abor 
negotiations  are  currently  under  way. 

“This  phase  is  a  continuation  of  our 
restnicturing  efforts,”  Maynard  said. 

Houston  Post 
gets  new  editor 

C.  David  Burgin  has  been  replaced 
as  editor  of  the  Houston  Post  by  man¬ 
aging  editor  Charles  Cooper. 

Burgin,  long  an  associate  of  Post 
publisher  William  Dean  Singleton, 
was  named  senior  vice  president  and 
editor  of  the  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group,  four  dailies  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area. 

The  Post  and  the  Alameda  papers 
I  are  part  of  Singleton’s  MediaNews 
'  Group. 

Cooper,  47,  joined  the  Post  in  1988 
from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  where 
he  was  assistant  managing  editor.  A 
native  Texan,  he  spent  14  years  at  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  editing  news 
and  sports. 

Burgin,  5 1 ,  ran  the  newsroom  at  the 
Post  for  two  years.  He  is  a  former 
editor  of  the  Examiner,  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times  Tribune.  He  also  reported 
overseas  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  covered  Washington  for 
Scripps-Howard  News  Service. 

Singleton  challenged  Burgin  “to 
add  a  new  level  of  editorial  excel¬ 
lence”  at  the  Daily  Review  in  Hay¬ 
ward,  Tri-Valley  Herald  in  Pleasan¬ 
ton,  Argus  in  Fremont  and  Alameda 
Times-Star. 


“Recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  caused  significant  effects  upon 
the  economy  —  a  bearish  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  skyrocketing  energy  prices. 

“The  newspaper  advertising  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  a  national  downturn.  We  at 
the  Tribune  have  not  been  immune  to 
its  drastic  impact.  It’s  now  even  more 
critical  that  we  accelerate  our  plan 
swiftly  and  successfully  in  order  to 
remain  competitive.” 

The  second  phase,  according  to 
Coleman,  will  not  affect  employees 
who  earn  less  than  $25, OCX)  annually 
or  who  work  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
$13  an  hour. 

The  Tribune  was  hit  particular¬ 
ly  hard  by  the  October  1989  earth¬ 
quake,  which  closed  down  some  of  its 
major  advertisers.  Part  of  that  ad 
revenue  has  returned  since  the 
reopening  of  the  Emporium  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  other  downtown  busi¬ 
nesses. 

In  management  changes,  Richard 
Wyckoff,  who  has  been  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  for  the  York  (Pa.) 
Newspaper  Agency,  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Tribune. 

Nancy  Maynard  Hicks,  senior  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing,  was 
named  deputy  publisher  and  Eric 

Chronicle  writer 
wins  Gannett  award 

J.  Michael  Robertson,  46,  a  staff 
writer  for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  was  recently  named  the  1990-91 
Gannett  Foundation  professional  in 
residence  at  the  Unive’  sity  of  Kansas 
William  Allen  Schooi  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications. 


Newton,  former  assistant  manager 
editor  of  news,  was  named  managing 
editor.  Belinda  Taylor,  former  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  Sunday/fea¬ 
tures,  was  named  deputy  managing 
editor. 

Southam  reports 
earnings  drop 

Pummeled  by  “severe”  advertis¬ 
ing  declines,  Canada’s  Southam  Inc. 
reported  a  loss  of  $2.8  million  (Cana¬ 
dian),  or  40  a  share,  for  third-quarter 
1990  on  revenue  8.4%  over  a  year 
earlier. 

The  Toronto-based  company  — 
publisher  of  17  dailies,  including  the 
Vancouver  Province  and  Sun,  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette,  Ottawa  Citizen,  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald,  and  30%  owners  of 
the  parent  of  the  Toronto  Star  — 
reported  an  $  1 1 .5  million  profit  for  the 
period  last  year. 

All  four  segments  showed  lower 
profits  for  the  quarter  than  a  year 
earlier.  Larger  debts  raised  interest 
costs. 

Run-of-press  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  dropped  4.5%  from  a  year  earlier 
as  revenues  rose  4.5%,  mainly 
because  of  results  from  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Record,  acquired  in 
1989.  Excluding  the  Record,  newspa¬ 
per  revenue  declined  1.8%  on  the 
quarter. 

Nine-month  earnings  declined  to 
$26  million  (Canadian),  or  470  a  share, 
from  $59  million,  or  $1  a  share,  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  last  year  as 
revenues  were  flat. 

The  quarterly  dividend  was  un¬ 
changed  at  200  a  share. 
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NEWS/TECH 


‘Pasturizing’  newsprint  waste 

Another  approach  to  livestock  bedding  saves 
farmers’  costs  and  newspaper’s  disposal  fees 


By  Pat  Taylor 

A  question  making  the  rounds  in 
the  newspaper  industry  right  now 
involves  what  to  do  with  the  solid 
waste  it  generates. 

Politick  and  social  pressures  are 
building  on  newspapers  to  take  some 
responsibility  for  the  waste  that  they 
produce.  Politicians  and  the  public 
seem  to  be  looking  to  newspapers  to 


Cusack  joins 
Star-Ledger 

Tom  Cusack,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  operations  at  The  National 
sports  daily  in  New  York,  has  joined 
the  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J.,  as 
color  technology  manager. 

Reporting  to  operations  director 
Andrew  Harteveld,  he  is  responsible 
for  the  paper’s  recently  installed  color 
prepress  systems,  which  consist  of 
Scitex  equipment  linked  to  a  network 
of  Macintosh  computers  running 
Scitex  Visionary  page  design  soft¬ 
ware. 

The  morning  paper  circulates  more 
than  476,000  daily  copies  and  almost 
700,000  Sunday  copies  throughout 
most  of  New  Jersey.  Installing  new 
TKS  equipment  at  an  expanded  plant 
in  Piscataway  and  at  a  new  plant  in 
Montville,  the  Star-Ledger  is 
expected  to  be  the  first  U.S.  daily  to 
go  into  regular  production  on  color 
keyless  offset  presses.  It  plans  to  add 
editorial  color  as  the  new  capacity 
comes  on  line.  The  first  color  pages, 
in  the  Sunday  feature  sections,  are 
scheduled  to  appear  this  fall. 

Cusack’s  system  and  staff  at  the 
National  recently  received  the  Scitex 
Users  Group  19%  imaging  award  for 
best  color  work  in  newspapers  nation¬ 
ally.  Cusack  moved  to  the  National 
from  the  colorful  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press. 

Called  “one  of  the  best  digital  color 
people  around’’  by  Star-Ledger  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Mark  Newhouse, 
Cusack  worked  on  one  of  the  first 
Crosfield  color  scanners  used  at  a 
U.S.  newspaper.  In  Asbury  Park  he 
supervised  development  of  color  pre¬ 
press  and  became  manager  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  color  lab,  with  responsibility 
for  all  color  reproduction. 


take  a  lead  in  local  recycling  efforts. 

Newspapers,  in  fact,  are  playing  up 
the  “green  revolution’’  on  their 
pages.  At  the  same  time,  some  states 
are  passing  laws  requiring  newspa¬ 
pers  to  use  specified  percentages  of 
recycled  newsprint  every  year. 

Aside  from  financial  considera¬ 
tions,  the  recycling  movement  repre¬ 
sents  promotion  opportunities.  So 
far,  however,  it  seems  most  newspa¬ 
pers  are  only  inching  forward  on  the 
environmental  front,  perhaps  unsure 
how  to  get  started. 

Meanwhile,  new  recycling  mills  are 
several  years  away  from  comple¬ 
tion  —  so  what  to  do  until  then? 

This  year,  a  recycling  committee  at 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World- 
News  started  a  project  that  solved  a 
waste  disposal  problem,  proceeded 
smoothly  and  is  financially  and  envi¬ 
ronmentally  sound.  It  involves  the 
use  of  newspaper  as  animal  bedding. 

Roanoke’s  animal  bedding  project 
differed  from  other  such  programs  in 
that  the  newspaper  placed  the  shred¬ 
ders  on  test  farms  free  of  charge. 

Newsprint  has  been  used  for  animal 
bedding  in  several  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  number  of  years,  particularly 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  It  did 
not  catch  on  with  newspapers  as  long 
as  there  was  plenty  of  landfill  space 
and  emptying  waste  there  was  cheap. 
However,  inexpensive  trash  disposal 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Times  &  World-News  originally 
estimated  an  average  of  65  tons  of 
newsprint  waste  per  month,  created 
when  the  presses  start  each  run.  Not 
only  is  there  a  cost  for  the  newsprint 
waste,  but  the  newspaper  was  throw¬ 
ing  it  away  and  paying  someone  to 
haul  it  to  the  landfill.  The  costs  are  a 
daily  $48  pick-up  fee  and  a  $23-per- 
ton  landfill  fee. 

The  recycling  problem  was 
approached  as  a  cost-avoidance 
opportunity.  It  was  determined  that 
by  not  paying  to  have  the  paper 
hauled  away,  the  newspaper  could 
recoup  a  modest  investment  in  equip¬ 
ment  that  allows  newsprint  to  be 
shredded  on  farms  rather  than  at  the 
printing  plant. 

The  reasoning  behind  giving  away 
the  paper  was  that  sawdust  is  cur¬ 
rently  available  for  about  $5  per  ton 
and  lasts  longer  than  paper  bedding. 
So  giving  away  waste  newsprint 


removed  one  objection  to  getting 
involved  in  the  program,  and  revenue 
that  would  have  been  obtained  by 
charging  $5  per  ton  was  minimal  com¬ 
pared  to  the  cost  savings  involved. 

Placing  shredders  on  dairy  farms  at 
no  charge  was  also  done  to  overcome 
farmers’  reluctance  to  get  involved. 
Milk  prices  are  set  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  the  only  way  farmers  make 
more  money  is  to  cut  costs  or  produce 
more.  Spending  $2,000  on  a  machine 
for  an  unknown  program  was  not  an 
opportunity  eagerly  awaited. 

The  newspaper  agreed  up  front  to 
supply  the  waste  paper  free.  It  lends 
dairy  farmers  shredders  but  retains 
title  to  the  machines,  thereby  getting 
asset  depreciation  tax  benefits. 

A  county  agent  in  an  adjacent 
county  helped  set  up  the  initial  test. 
The  agent  had  no  trouble  lining  up 
farms  for  the  program.  From  much 
recent  coverage  in  farm  magazines, 
many  farmers  are  now  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  newsprint  bedding. 

So  that  it  would  not  be  stuck  with 
farm  machines  if  the  project  failed, 
the  newspaper  leased  two  Teagle 
farm  choppers  for  two  months  when 
testing  began.  It  was  agreed  that  %% 
of  the  rent  paid  on  them  would  apply 
to  the  purchase  price.  The  machine 
costs  about  $2,100  and  has  a  power 
take-off  from  the  tractor  engine.  That 
is  all  the  equipment  required. 

In  a  short  time  the  farmers  found 
the  bedding  to  their  liking  and  quickly 
came  to  prefer  it  to  sawdust,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  local  bedding.  Well-docu¬ 
mented  benefits  of  paper  bedding 
include  its  availability,  high  absor-  i 
bency,  fast  decomposition,  easy  han-  I 
dling  in  conventional  manure  sys¬ 
tems,  reduction  of  certain  disease 
bacteria  and  absence  of  weed  seeds. 

Also,  farmers  are  convinced  that 
the  dairy  cows  like  the  paper  and 
spend  more  time  in  stalls  than  when 
other  bedding  is  used. 

The  biggest  drawback  to  newspa¬ 
per  bedding  seems  to  be  that  not 
every  farm  is  well  suited  for  its  use. 
Some  seem  to  work  better  than 
others,  although  all  the  farms  in  Roa¬ 
noke’s  program  are  still  using  it. 
There  is  also  a  seasonal  fluctuation  in 
demand.  More  paper  is  needed  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

With  five  farms  taking  news¬ 
print  and  more  asking  for  it,  the 
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Times  &  World-News  is  near  the 
point  of  having  committed  all  its  avail¬ 
able  paper  (now  45  tons/month  owing 
to  mechanical  changes  and  smaller 
newspapers).  Four  machines  were 
bought  and  one  remains  under  lease 
until  the  first  of  the  year. 

With  farmers  picking  up  the  paper 
at  fairly  regular  intervals,  there  has 
been  no  problem  with  storage.  They 
will  take  larger  supplies  during  the 
last  two  months  and  store  it  for  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  when  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  smaller. 

The  program  does  not  use  returns 
from  rack  sales  because  of  a  need  to 
remove  the  coated-stock  inserts 
before  shredding.  The  only  additional 


effort  on  the  newspaper’s  part  is  in 
banding  the  waste  as  it  comes  off  the 
press  into  20-  to  25-pound  bundles, 
which  the  farmers  find  easy  to  work 
with.  Experiments  of  cutting  back  on 
Dumpster  pickups  are  currently  being 
done. 

Rules  of  thumb  developed  in  colder 
climates  say  that  a  cow  will  use 
approximately  1 ,000  pounds  of  news¬ 
print  per  year.  That  is  a  little  high  for 
Virginia.  Financials  are  based  on  700 
pounds  per  year. 

Using  conservative  estimates,  sav¬ 
ings  for  the  program  this  year  are 
expected  to  be  almost  $15,000.  On  the 
bottom  line,  that  is  the  equivalent  of 
significant  advertising  revenue. 

The  initial  test  program  involving 


three  farms  showed  a  rwsitive  cash 
flow.  Payback  on  the  equipment  in¬ 
vestment  is  projected  to  be  slightly 
more  than  six  months. 

From  a  revenue  and  payback  per¬ 
spective,  it  is  a  program  worth 
inspecting  closely,  but  there  are  other 
benefits  as  well  in  environmental 
good  will  and  promotional  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come 
for  newspapers  with  large-animal 
farms  within  their  coverage  areas. 


(Taylor  is  retail  advertising  sales 
manager  at  the  Roanoke  Times  & 
World-News,  where  he  chaired  a  spe¬ 
cial  projects  committee  dealing  with 
recycling.) 


Metros,  weeklies  launch  recycling  programs 


In  addition  to  more  obvious  efforts 
to  recycle  inks,  waste  newsprint  and 
old  newspapers  and  to  print  on 
recycled  newsprint,  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  have  broadened  collection 
programs  to  include  other  recyclable 
office  and  manufacturing  waste. 

The  Daily  Press  and  the  Times- 
Herald,  Tribune  Co.  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  by  the 
Daily  Press  Inc.,  have  expanded  their 
i.iternal  programs  to  recover  recycla¬ 
ble  materials  from  printing  processes 
to  include  waste  paper  from  all  news¬ 
paper  offices.  Also,  purchasing  deci¬ 
sions  now  give  preference  to  recycled 
products,  even  if  slightly  more  costly, 
and  to  more  easily  recycled  white 
papers. 

For  the  past  year,  specially  marked 
containers  have  been  placed  in  offices 
and  production  areas  for  collection  of 
waste  newspapers  used  by  employ¬ 
ees.  Containers  were  added  during 
the  summer  to  reclaim  white  office, 
computer  and  mixed  papers. 

Each  type  is  baled  in  house  and  sold 
to  a  resource  recovery  facility,  which 


has  reduced  by  one-third  the  number 
of  weekly  pickups  made  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  refuse  contractor. 

Scrap  news  photo  and  platemaking 
films  are  collected  for  silver  recovery, 
printing  plates  and  beverage  cans  are 
sold  to  aluminum  recyclers  and  press¬ 
room  inks  are  collected  and  pro¬ 
cessed  for  reuse.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  employees’  newspapers 
brought  to  a  collection  bin  are 
donated  to  the  newspapers’  Christ¬ 
mas  fund  for  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren. 

A  recycling  task  force  of  employees 
from  every  department  that  works 
with  the  community’s  recycling  com¬ 
mission  is  considering  other  possible 
measures.  The  newspapers  also  sup¬ 
port  recycling  efforts  by  non-profit 
community  groups  through  free  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  monthly  listing  of 
upcoming  recycling  projects. 

In-house  and  public  projects  are 
also  now  under  way  at  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  which  was  already  recycling 
unsold  copies,  newsprint  waste  and 
production  by-products.  Collected 


office  papers  are  sold  to  a  paper  com¬ 
pany  and  aluminum  cans  are  donated 
to  a  local  hospital’s  bum  center. 

An  outreach  program  features  a 
slide  presentation  and  brochure 
called  “Help  Us  to  Help  the  Environ¬ 
ment,’’  which  are  made  available  to 
school  and  community  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

In  Michigan,  Observer  &  Eccentric 
Newspapers  have  committed  to  use 
of  recycled  newsprint.  Together,  the 
company’s  commercial  work  and  13 
twice-weekly  papers  annually  con¬ 
sume  more  than  6,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  It  has  also  extended  its  recy¬ 
cling  efforts  beyond  the  recovery  of 
waste  newsprint  to  the  collection  of 
office  papers. 

So  far,  half  the  newsprint  pur¬ 
chased  to  print  newspapers  and 
related  products  is  made  from  recy¬ 
cled  fiber;  waste  newsprint  is  sold 
or  given  to  a  recycler;  all  office  pa¬ 
per,  including  letters  and  memos,  is 
sorted  into  recycling  bins. 


Voluntary  and  legislated  recycled  newsprint 
use  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Gov.  William  Donald  Schaefer  has 
appointed  a  nine-member  Newsprint 
Recycling  Board  to  oversee  the  news¬ 
paper  recycling  law  passed  earlier  in 
the  year  by  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly. 

Board  members  represent  newspa¬ 
pers,  state  agencies,  private  busi¬ 
nesses  and  environmental  groups. 


The  law  calls  for  12%  of  newsprint 
used  by  the  state’s  newspapers  in 
1992  to  be  recycled  paper.  By  1998, 
the  level  of  recycled  paper  use  must 
rise  to  40%. 

“Fees’’  will  be  levied  against  publi¬ 
cations  not  in  compliance  with  man¬ 
dated  levels.  The  oversight  board  is 
empowered  to  waive  the  fees  for 
publishers  who  can  demonstrate  that 
a  prescribed  level  cannot  be  attained. 


Independent  Newspapers  Inc. 
president  Judith  Roales,  whose 
Dover,  Del. -based  company  owns 
newspapers  in  Maryland  and  other 
states,  said  she  watched  Maryland’s 
moves  to  regulate  newsprint  use  with 
disappointment. 

“I  think  by  and  large  the  press  in 
Maryland  badly  mishandled  their  lob¬ 
bying  effort,”  she  told  E&P  last 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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IDAB  INC.,  Maiiroom  Div.,  Hialeah,  Fla.,  expanded  its 
PC-based  product  line  to  include  a  Newspaper  Production 
Totalizing  System  to  function  with  its  other  PC-based 
systems  —  News-Route  Bundle  Distribution  and  4340 
Odd-count  Bundle  Production. 

The  totalizing  system  controls  multipress  production 
to  avoid  over-  and  underproduction  through  timely  press 
shutdown.  For  post-run  management  evaluation,  edition 
(up  to  12  deliveries)  and  individual  press  production  moni¬ 
toring  and  recording  provides  information  about  on-  and 
off-edition  times  (also  by  press),  production  averages, 
downtime  per  press  and  reasons  for  stops.  As  many  as  31 
display  terminals  can  be  located  throughout  a  facility, 
showing  selectable  up-to-date  production  status. 

Production  requirements  and  press  assignments  may  be 
entered  manually  or  downloaded.  The  screen  guides  the 
operator  through  setup  and  operation.  Timely  shutdowns 
are  signaled  or  automatically  initiated  to  control  news¬ 
print  waste.  In  multipress  editions,  the  system  automati¬ 
cally  signals  sequential  shutdown. 

Paper  counts  per  press  are  made  from  sensors  in  the 
stream  conveyor  beyond  the  folder  pull-out  area  and  in  the 
stacker.  The  system  determines  pressroom  waste  by  sub¬ 
tracting  the  stream  count  from  the  folder  count.  Maiiroom 
waste  is  the  difference  between  stacker  and  stream 
counts.  Unprinted  waste  can  also  be  computed. 

4c  m  Ik 

KANSA  CORP.,  Emporia,  Kan.,  has  introduced  a  new 
stacker,  conveyor  and  inserter.  The  new  stacker  runs  at 
speeds  from  inserting  machines  to  press  speeds,  produc¬ 
ing  up  to  60  batches  per  minute.  It  handles  products  from 
1  r  X  14"  to  12"  X  16"  and  has  a  center  line  stack  pusher  and 
batch  side-joggers  to  maintain  stack  quality.  The  program¬ 
mable  controller  will  give  two  or  more  compensated 
batches  per  stack. 

The  new  760  inserter  operates  at  speeds  up  to  15,000 
cycles  per  hour.  Production  can  be  multiplied  when  using 
two  or  more  rotary  vacuum  opening  wheels.  The  Kansa 
760  feeds  and  inserts  quarter-folds,  half-folds,  flexi  and 
tabloid  products.  It  is  capable  of  inserting  from  one  to  1 1 
inserts  into  one  jacket. 

Each  760  station  will  feed  up  to  128-page  half-fold 
broadsheets.  Three  consecutive  misses  will  stop  the 
machine.  It  features  on-the-run  timing,  autolubrication 
and  consistent  single-sheet  feeding. 

Kansa  also  brought  out  a  new  conveying  system  to  run 
from  press  to  stacker  or  to  bundle  distribution. 

*  *  * 

POWER  STRAP,  INC.  Westlake,  Ohio,  offers  two  new 
conveyors,  wrapping  and  strapping  products.  The  roller- 
top  conveyor  prevents  damage  to  bottom  copies  of  news¬ 
paper  stacks.  Its  control  stops  the  rollers  when  a  process¬ 
ing  line  must  be  stopped  to  load  new  strapping  or  bot- 
tomwrap  or  when  jammed.  When  the  condition  is  cleared, 
the  control  indexes  one  bundle  at  a  time  down  the  con¬ 
veyor  until  full  production  can  resume.  The  conveyor  uses 
Vs"  pvc  rollers  and  precision  bearings  to  reduce  copy  drag. 

A  heavy-duty  belt  conveyor  with  clean-side  design  has 
no  exposed  flange  bearings  or  moving  shafts  that  could 
cause  injury.  For  use  in  tied  bundle  distribution,  it  is 
equipped  with  a  center  drive  and  take-up  to  enable  belt  to 
be  tracked  in  either  direction.  Multiple  covered  access 


points  permit  tracking  and  tension  adjustments.  Single  and 
double  deflectors  are  available,  with  either  roller-face  or 
solid-face  as  options.  Conveyors  come  in  minimum  4' 
lengths,  to  a  40'  maximum. 

To  protect  bundles  from  inclement  weather  and  han¬ 
dling  damage.  Power  Strap  also  has  brought  out  an  over¬ 
wrapper  that  covers  three  sides  of  a  stack  and  can  be 
installed  in  a  typical  tie  line.  It  applies  a  sheet  of  kraft 
paper  around  three-quarters  of  a  bundle  without  slowing 
the  line. 

The  new  PSN-6  strapping  machine  has  an  end-of-strap 
detector  that  triggers  a  top-mounted  warning  light.  When 
an  operator  cuts  the  strap,  three  more  bundles  can  be 
strapped  before  new  strapping  is  needed.  Leftover  strap¬ 
ping  is  automatically  ejected  from  the  storage  chamber. 
Waist-level  reel  loading  allows  easy  removal  and  reload¬ 
ing.  A  new  rethreading  design  feeds  strap  from  the  reel  to 
the  chamber  assembly 

The  45  bundle/minute  machine  also  has  low-speed  oper¬ 
ation,  full-width  conveyors,  guides  and  side  conditioners 
for  squaring  bundles  before  strapping  and  soft  compres¬ 
sion  for  safety  and  handling  small  bundles  (a  photocell  size 
sensor  signals  for  minimum  tension).  Centrally  mounted 
control  can  be  installed  on  either  side  of  the  machine. 

The  PSN-6  uses  either  an  electromechanical  clutch  or 
servo  motor  instead  of  a  friction  clutch,  reducing  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  spur  gear  also  has  been  eliminated  to  reduce 
noise.  A  spring-mounted  tensioner  is  installed  on  the 
conveyor  drive  chain  and  the  reel  brake  was  redesigned 
for  positive  stopping. 

Power  Strap’s  new  tie  line  diverter  functions  as  a  pusher 
and  as  a  bundle  mover.  Capable  of  diverting  bundles  90® 
left  or  right  or  allowing  forward  travel,  the  diverter  acts  as 
a  three-way  junction  where  installed.  The  30-square-inch 
unit  can  serve  a  strapping  operation  in  which  bundles  must 
be  turned,  much  like  a  turntable  without  turning  parts. 
Turning  is  accomplished  by  simple  pushers  that  raise  and 
push  a  bundle. 

4c  Ik  4! 

EMC  CORP.,  Chalfont,  Pa.,  released  three  new  soft¬ 
ware  packages  that  automate  and  coordinate  newspaper 
production  and  handling.  They  can  be  used  individually  or 
in  combination. 

Adapted  from  a  computer-integrated  manufacturing 
system  FMC  designed  for  its  own  use,  the  Newsprint 
Management  System’s  relational  database  collects,  stores 
and  manages  the  information  flow  throughout  a  facility, 
from  the  mill  to  the  delivery  trucks,  and  allows  a  plant’s 
subsystems  to  automatically  exchange  data.  Operating  in 
a  Unix  or  DEC  VMS  environment,  it  interfaces  with  other 
vendors’  subsystems. 

The  Paper  Waste  Management  System  generates 
reports  for  tracking  and  pinpointing  problems  or  waste- 
reduction  opportunities.  FMC  provides  turnkey  services 
to  install,  integrate  and  start  up  the  system. 

To  quickly  identify  and  correct  vehicle  failures  or 
errors,  the  AG  VS  Diagnostic  Expert  System  is  available  in 
two  configurations  that  utilize  an  IBM-compatible  laptop. 
The  standard  configuration  uses  a  dialog  format  that  pro¬ 
cesses  critical  component-status  information  and  recom¬ 
mends  appropriate  corrective  measures.  The  extended 
system  adds  interface  capabilities  to  easily  download  the 
information. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 

month,  adding  that  next  door  in  Dela¬ 
ware  a  more  cooperative,  voluntary 
approach  had  proven  successful. 

Citing  her  days  as  an  INI  publisher 
in  Florida,  Roales  said  she  and  others 
used  recycled  paper  back  when  it  was 
a  cheaper,  less-publicized  commod¬ 
ity.  But  more  generally,  she  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  seldom-voiced  notion  that 
her  industry’s  recent  moves  to  volun¬ 
tarily  try  to  use  more  recycled  paper 
are  “absolutely”  a  response  to  out¬ 
side  pressure  and  calls  for  regulation. 

“In  order  to  really  put  the  burr 
under  the  saddle  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  I  think  it  did  take  some  of 
these  legislative  threats  of  mandated 
usage,”  she  said. 

Roales  said  it  seemed  doubtful 
newspapers  would  have  made  the 
progress  they  have  made  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  had  legislators  not 
taken  an  interest.  “That’s  a  sorry 
comment  on  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,”  she  remarked. 

Nevertheless,  Roales  maintained 
that  newspapers  are  addressing  the 
issue  now,  but  that  publishers  and 


their  suppliers  need  time  to  fulfill 
existing  contracts  and  to  turn  invest¬ 
ments  in  new  plants  and  technologies 
into  producing  mills. 

She  suggested  that  the  industry  was 
understandably  reluctant  to  concede 
it  responded  to  pressure  fearing  it 
would  encourage  regulation  that  may 
not  account  for  needed  big  invest¬ 
ments  and  time  for  markets  to  adjust. 

The  Virginia  Press  Association’s 
Newsprint  Recycling  Task  Force 
recommended  voluntary  newspaper 
recycling  and  greater  use  of  recycled 
newsprint. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  task  force  seeks  15% 
recycled  newsprint  use  by  1992,  rising 
gradually  to  30%  in  1995. 

The  task  force  welcomed  all  addi¬ 
tional  newsprint  with  any  recycled 
fiber  content  to  help  solve  waste  dis¬ 
posal  problems.  The  goal,  it  said, 
should  be  “maximizing  the  use  of 
recycled  newsprint  regardless  of  [its] 
percentage  of  recycled  fiber  ...” 

In  the  committee’s  view,  setting  an 
arbitrary  content  level  may  “discour¬ 
age”  some  virgin  newsprint  mills 
from  adding  deinking  capacity  if  the 
mandated  level  is  higher  than  that 
achievable  by  such  a  mill. 


Furthermore,  the  task  force  noted 
that  waste  disposal  is  more  than  a 
statewide  problem  and  that  use  of 
recycled  newsprint  will  not  necessar¬ 
ily  remove  much  paper  from  Virgi¬ 
nia’s  solid  waste  stream.  States  with 
worse  landfill  problems  may  be  more 
attractive  sources  for  recyclers.  It 
asked  the  state  to  explore  other  dis¬ 
posal  and  export  options. 

The  task  force  also  urged  VPA 
members  to  work  with  suppliers  to  get 
old  newspapers  to  deinking  mills, 
establish  quality  standards  for 
recycled  newsprint,  participate  in 
local  recycling  programs  and  work 
with  local  governments  and  industry 
to  create  collection  programs  that 
deal  realistically  with  available 
resources  and  market  conditions. 


Day  leaves 
Monotype 


Roger  C.  Day  resigned  as  chairman 
of  The  Monotype  Corp.  pic  Sept.  30. 
He  continues  to  consult  for  the 
company  he  headed  for  10  years. 

Richard  Black  has  assumed  the 
post  of  chairman.  Black  is  chairman 
of  KBA,  which  acquired  Monotype 
last  January. 


? 


E&P's  January  26th 
Telecommunications 
Pullout  Section  will  take  an 
indepth  look  at  what  this  up-and- 
coming  service  means  to  newspapers. 

Is  it  profitable?  Does  it  help  increase  advertising 
H  or  circulations?  Does  it  increase  the  marketing 
W  database  for  the  newspaper?  Find  out  from  the  experts 
and  those  in  the  indusry  who  are  paving  the  way  for 
newspapers  with  this  new  and  exciting  profit  center. 


^  Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  and  reserve  your  space 
in  this  unique  pullout  section  dedicated  completely  to  the  topic 
of  Telecommunications  in  newspapers. 


SALES  OFFICES 


New  York 

(212)  675-4380 

Los  Angeles 

(213)  382-6346 


Chicago 
(312)  641-0041 

San  Francisco 

(415)  421-7950 


DEADLINES:  Space-Jan.  11  Copy-Jan.  14 
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The  cover  of  a  recent  'hj'  section  from 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal. 


Sections  are  targeting  younger  readers 


yAtgas-..igs  ■  zans'.BOES'tr 


This  page  from  the  Baltimore  Sun's 
weekly  kid  section  has  both  local  and 
syndicated  material. 

ture  Editors  convention  in  Montreal, 
observed  that  his  paper  is  not  the  only 
one  offering  an  increased  amount  of 
local  material  aimed  at  young  people. 
He  said  others  include  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  Newsday,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  and  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Journal. 

Herald-Journal  magazines  editor 
Grant  Podelco,  who  was  in  the 
AASFE  audience,  spoke  at  length 
about  the  Syracuse  paper’s  teen- 
oriented  “hj”  section. 

“We  asked  students  what  they 
wanted,  and  they  said  they  wanted 
local  stuff,”  reported  Podelco,  noting 
that  the  respondents  said  they  could 
get  national  material  in  publications 
such  as  Rolling  Stone  and  Seventeen. 

So  content  was  virtually  100%  local 
when  “hj”  started  as  a  monthly  in 
October  1989,  and  response  was  so 
good  that  the  section  became  a  16- 
page  weekly  this  April. 

The  section  includes  articles,  an 
advice  column,  letters,  movie  re¬ 
views,  poems,  contests,  giveaways, 
free  personal  ads,  an  inquiring 
photographer  feature,  numerous 


other  photos,  and  a  “Face”  page  con¬ 
taining  a  large  picture  of  an  area  stu¬ 
dent  as  well  as  information  about  his 
or  her  school  activities,  last  book 
read,  favorite  tv  show,  “what  really 
makes  me  mad,”  “if  I  were  a  cartoon 
character  it  would  be  .  .  .  ,”  etc. 

“‘Face’  focuses  on  normal  kids, 
not  football  heroes,”  said  Podelco, 
who  noted  that  “hj”  also  runs  two 
local  comics,  “Zippy  the  Pinhead”  by 
Bill  Griffith  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  other  humor  material. 

Podelco  said  “hj”  articles  can  be 
quite  frank  on  occasion,  but  readers 
handle  them  well.  “We  did  a  story 
one  week  on  sex  and  contraception,” 
he  recalled.  “We  received  only  a  few 
calls  and  letters  against  it  —  and  a  lot 
of  praise.” 

Another  time,  some  of  2  Live 
Crew’s  controversial  lyrics  were 
printed  in  “hj,”  which  does  a  lot  of 
music  coverage. 

“Pop  music  is  often  the  point  of 
entry  to  get  kids  interested  in  the 
newspaper,”  said  New  York  Daily 
News  deputy  managing  editor/fea¬ 
tures  Fran  Wood,  speaking  from  the 
AASFE  audience. 

The  part-color  “hj”  —  which  has 
several  dozen  high  school  correspon¬ 
dents,  teen  feature  writers,  and  teen 
photographers  on  staff  —  doesn’t 
have  much  advertising  yet. 

But  it  has  plenty  of  readers; 


Grant  Podelco 


AASFE  convention  speakers  in  Montreai  taik  about  the  use  of 
syndicated  and  iocai  materiai  aimed  at  chiidren  and  teens 


It  is  well  known  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  are  trying  to  increase  their  rela¬ 
tively  low  percentage  of  younger 
readers. 

Syndicates  have  responded  with  a 
number  of  teen  and  children  offer¬ 
ings,  including  columns,  “The  Mini 
Page,”  and  interactive  Sunday  car¬ 
toon  features. 

One  of  the  clients  for  these  car¬ 
toons  is  the  Baltimore  Sun,  whose 
“The  Kids’  Pages”  section  includes 
“Professor  Doodle’s”  by  Steve  Sack 
and  Craig  Macintosh  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  “Uncle  Art’s  Fun- 
land”  by  Art  Nugent  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  and  more. 

The  Sun’s  stand-alone  Sunday  sec¬ 
tion  also  features  youth-oriented 
comics  such  as  “Dennis  the  Menace” 
by  Hank  Ketcham  of  North  America 
Syndicate  and  “Sibling  Revelry”  by 
Man  Martin  of  Lew  Little  Enterprises 
and  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  which 
also  distributes  Betty  Debnam’s 
“Mini  Page.” 

“The  Kids’  Pages”  has  locally 
generated  material  as  well,  including 
an  advice  column  by  a  Baltimore  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  a  recipe  feature. 

Sun  managing  editor  James  Houck, 
who  led  a  workshop  on  reaching  kid 
and  teen  readers  at  the  recent  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Sunday  and  Fea- 
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Podelco  said  “hj”  is  inserted  into  all 
95,000  copies  of  the  Herald-Journal, 
and  30,000  more  copies  are  distrib¬ 
uted  free  to  high  schools.  About 


I  REX  \MI6  OUT  ON 
A  planting 
expe^ioN  iNHCio 

He  Rccoveo  this 

COOeD  MCSSAGe 
ROA  CAUMCR  HQ 


“64%  of  the  teens  in  the  county”  read 
the  section,  he  added,  and  a  number 
of  adults  do,  too. 

Podelco  noted  that  “hj”  is  also 


w/HV  SHOULD  HOU  PUN  VOUR  ^ 
DeHWASHSR  IN  The  eVENiNG? 

A.  IT  IS  PAST  -me  PEAK  HM.  or 
CNeWV  CONSUMPTION  (  S  TD7  PM). 

0.  eecAuse  ir  has  a  sood  beat 

AND  IS  EASV  TD  DANCg  TP. 


5CN0T>«M.TD: 

CRUSADERS 


It  seems  like  T.  Rex  hasn't  branched  out  enough. 

‘Green  Earth’  kid  cartoon  coming 


A  children's  cartoon  feature  called 
“Green  Earth  Crusaders”  will  be 
self-syndicated  starting  this  January. 

The  color  feature  stars  crusaders 
leader  and  committed  environmen¬ 
talist  Dr.  Dannecker,  good-hearted 
alien  Adam-X,  fun-loving  dinosaur  T. 
Rex,  and  mechanical  map  Sprocket. 

“Green  Earth”  was  created  by 
Erik  Sansom,  who  did  a  weekly 
Toronto  Sun  comic  strip  for  five  years 
and  has  worked  as  a  graphic  designer 


and  television  animator. 

Sansom  —  based  at  51  Bay  St., 
Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada  N5A  4K7 
—  said  early  “Green  Earth”  sub¬ 
scribers  include  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  and  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press. 

The  feature’s  editor  will  be  John 
Somerville,  who  is  head  of  Asterisk 
Features,  a  part-time  consultant  for 
United  Media,  a  former  salesperson 
with  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  and  a 
former  cartoonist. 


United  starting  a  guide  to  kids’  tv 


A  weekly  column  designed  to  help 
parents  stay  on  top  of  tv  offerings 
aimed  at  kids  is  being  launched 
December  3  by  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Evan  Levine  and  a  panel  of  kids 
review  Saturday  morning  shows,  syn¬ 


dicated  programs,  cable,  just- 
released  videos,  and  more  in  the  650- 
word  “Guide  to  Children’s  TV,” 
which  comes  with  photos. 

Levine  is  a  senior  editor  at  Scholas¬ 
tic,  the  prominent  publisher  of  youth- 
oriented  magazines  and  books. 


New  writer  of  ‘Vegetarian’  feature 


Food  writer  Sharon  Achatz  is  now 
doing  Copley  News  Service’s  “Vegeta¬ 
rian  View”  column,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  handled  by  Loma  Sass. 


The  Los  Angeles-based  Achatz 
was  Copley’s  special  sections  editor 
and  editorial  manager  for  seven 
years. 


'Mature  Traveler’  column  is  being  offered 


“The  Mature  Traveler”  column  by 
Gene  and  Adele  Malott  is  now  part  of 


attracting  young  readers  to  the  Her- 
ald-Joumal  as  a  whole.  He  reported 
that  37%  of  teens  surveyed  had  read 
the  Herald-Journal  the  previous  day, 
compared  with  17%  who  had  read  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  which 
doesn’t  carry  “hj.”  And  72%  of  teens 
had  read  the  Sunday  Syracuse  Her- 
ald-American,  which  —  like  the  two 
dailies  —  is  part  of  Newhouse’s  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers  group. 

“If  these  kids  stay  around  in  the 
area,  they’re  going  to  be  future  sub¬ 
scribers,”  said  Podelco.  “We  use  the 
section  to  promote  the  rest  of  the 
paper .  .  .  .” 

He  added  that  the  Herald-Journal’s 
teen  coverage  doesn’t  appear  only  in 
the  weekly  “hj”;  it  is  “integrated  into 
the  daily  paper,”  too. 

“Students  are  hungry  for  teen  cov¬ 
erage,”  declared  Podelco. 

Other  sections  discussed  at  the 
AASFE  workshop  included  News- 
day’s  student-written  “Kidsday,” 
which  dates  back  to  the  1970s  and 
appears  nationally  via  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate;  and  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph's  recently 
introduced  “Kidzette,”  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  different  elementary 
school  each  week  and  then  edited  and 
layed  out  by  the  newspaper. 


ENTERTAIN 
THE  IDEA  OF 
MORE  READERS 


Copley  has  the  whole  show  wrappec 
up  for  entertainment  editors.  Includ 
ing  Pop  Talk  interviews  with  musi¬ 
cians;  Film  Close-Up  chats  with  film 


stars,  complete  with  caricatures 
(color  optional);  and  TV  Close-Uo 
conversations  with  stars  and  trend 
features. 

Add  to  that  Kid's  Home  Library, 
children's  book  reviews;  Hollywood 
Reporter  George  Christy  and  New 
York  Post's  Suzy  gossip  columns; 
and  arts,  books,  architecture, 
games,  and  short  music  reviews. 

Get  the  show  roiling  with  our 
ENTERTAINMENT  package. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818. 


the  weekly  “Way  to  Go!”  package 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Did  AIS  keep  royalties  or  have  no  royalties  to  pay? 


By  David  Astor 

American-International  Syndicate 

was  accused  of  not  paying  its  creators 
royalties  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s  latest 
newsletter. 

AIS  executive  director  Gerald  Ben¬ 
nett  denied  the  charge  in  an  E&P 
interview. 

“Cartoonists  should  consider  twice 
before  submitting  their  feature  to  this 
syndicate,”  wrote  A1  Liederman,  an 
NCS  member  who  did  a  comic  called 
“Double  Duty"  for  AIS. 

Liederman  told  E«&P  that  AIS 
accepted  “Double  Duty”  in  1988  and 
asked  him  to  start  sending  comics. 
The  cartoonist  said  he  ended  up  mail¬ 
ing  in  “almost  200”  by  earlier  this 
year,  but  never  received  any  royal¬ 
ties.  Syndicates  typically  give  a  car¬ 
toonist  50%  of  revenues  earned  in 
sales  of  a  comic  to  newspapers. 

Most  syndicates  also  mail  their  cre¬ 
ators  regular  reports  listing  the  papers 
purchasing  a  feature  and  how  much 
these  clients  are  paying  for  it.  Lieder¬ 
man  said  AIS  never  did  this. 

All  he  received  from  AIS,  the  car¬ 
toonist  continued,  was  about  $100  for 
expenses  such  as  drawing  paper.  He 
finally  refused  to  send  the  syndicate 
any  more  “Double  Duty”  comics 
earlier  this  year. 

“I  don’t  cheat  anybody,” 
responded  Bennett,  who  stated  that 
the  St.  Joseph,  Missouri-based  AIS 
pays  its  cartoonists  the  typical  50%  in 
royalties.  He  said  Liederman  didn’t 
receive  any  royalties  for  his  comic 
because  “not  one  newspaper  would 
take  it.  We  gave  it  our  best  shot.” 

Bennett  added  that  Liederman  still 
asked  for  payment  because  he  had 
“put  a  lot  of  work”  into  creating  the 
“Double  Duty”  comics.  “We  put  a 
lot  of  work  into  trying  to  sell  them, 
too,”  stated  the  AIS  executive,  a  for¬ 
mer  cartoonist  who  started  his  syndi¬ 
cate  in  1987.  “No  one  pays  us  for  our 
time.” 

Liederman  said  there  were  two  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  thought  “Double  Duty” 
had  at  least  some  clients.  He  noted 
that  AIS  put  copyright  lines  and  dates 
on  the  comics,  which  made  it  seem 
like  they  were  being  distributed  to 
newspapers.  And  Liederman  said 
Bennett  sent  him  a  copy  of  an  AIS 
promotional  flyer  stating  something 
like  “Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  other  European  countries  love 
‘Double  Duty.’” 

About  95%  of  the  clients  for  AIS’s 


cartoons,  puzzles,  and  other  features 
are  overseas,  according  to  Bennett. 

Liederman  —  who  does  editorial 
cartoons  and  gag  panels  for  Rothco 
Cartoons  (a  syndicate  he  expressed 
satisfaction  with)  as  well  as  magazine 
cartoons  —  said  he  knows  of  at  least 
three  other  creators  who  were  upset 
with  AIS. 

One  of  them  cited  in  the  NCS  letter 
was  Creators  Syndicate-distributed 
“Wee  Pals”  cartoonist  Morrie  Tur¬ 
ner,  who  did  a  sports-oriented  comic 
called  “Nimrod”  for  AIS  last  year. 

According  to  Bennett,  Turner 
stopped  sending  the  strip  to  AIS  after 
the  syndicate  was  able  to  sell  it  to  only 
one  paper. 

Turner  said  his  major  problem  with 
AIS  was  that  it  kept  asking  for  “Nim¬ 
rod”  strips  but  “didn’t  keep  me 
informed”  about  sales  or  anything 
else.  He  noted  that  if  AIS  were  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  selling  “Nimrod,”  it 
should  have  at  least  sent  him  a  list  of 
papers  that  were  turning  it  down. 

Finally,  Turner  stopped  doing  the 
comic  after  mailing  about  three 
months’  worth  of  strips  to  AIS.  “I 

Travel 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


Gene  and  Adele  Malott 

distributed  by  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate. 

It  replaces  “Rooms  With  a  View” 
by  Margo  Hammond,  who  has  joined 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  as  book 
review  editor. 

The  Nevada-based  Malotts,  who 
have  each  won  awards  during  their 
journalism  careers,  also  write  a 
monthly  column  for  senior  travelers 
called  “Get  Up  and  Go!”  (see  E&P, 
October  14,  1989). 


couldn’t  keep  sending  material  with¬ 
out  getting  any  kind  of  return,”  said 
the  cartoonist,  who  noted  that  he 
never  received  royalties  and  had  no 
idea  whether  any  papers  purchased 
“Nimrod.” 

Liederman  also  told  E&P  that  AIS 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  take  over 
“Nimrod.”  He  said  he  refused,  and 
also  turned  down  offers  to  take  over 
two  other  AlS-distributed  comics. 

Bennett  denied  offering  Turner’s 
comic  to  Liederman,  although  he 
acknowledged  asking  Liederman  if  he 
wanted  to  do  other  AIS  cartoons.  He 
said  his  syndicate’s  contracts  allow 
for  the  substitution  of  another  car¬ 
toonist  if  the  original  creator  “doesn’t 
provide  us  with  the  feature.” 

A  number  of  cartoonists  have  spo¬ 
ken  out  against  this  kind  of  contract 
clause  over  the  years,  and  few  syndi¬ 
cates  assign  a  substitute  artist  any 
more  without  the  creator’s  permis¬ 
sion. 

Turner  said  he  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  whether  or  not  “Nim¬ 
rod”  was  offered  to  Liederman  other 
than  what  he  heard  from  Liederman. 
AIS  never  asked  him  to  do  another 
cartoonist’s  comic,  added  Turner. 

When  asked  if  he  planned  to  sue 
AIS,  the  Long  Island-based  Lieder¬ 
man  said  the  syndicate  is  too  far  from 
New  York  and  that  he  wants  to  put 
the  whole  experience  behind  him. 

Bennett  questioned  whether  the 
cartoonist  wants  to  put  his  dealings 
with  AIS  behind  him;  he  said  Lieder¬ 
man  has  continued  to  submit  material 
to  him  as  recently  as  the  past  few 
weeks.  “If  he’s  so  upset  with  me,  why 
is  he  doing  that?”  asked  Bennett,  who 
said  he’s  now  trying  to  ignore  Lieder¬ 
man. 

Liederman  acknowledged  that  he 
has  been  submitting  caricatures  to 
AIS  this  fall.  When  asked  why  he 
wanted  to  continue  trying  to  associate 
with  a  syndicate  he  was  upset  with, 
Liederman  said,  among  other  things, 
that  he  would  have  made  sure  he  had  a 
better  contract  this  time. 

In  other  news  about  Turner,  the 
California-based  cartoonist  will  be 
inducted  into  the  Berkeley  High 
School  Hall  of  Fame  this  March.  And 
Turner —  who  moved  his  “Wee  Pals” 
comic  from  North  America  Syndicate 
to  Creators  last  month  —  has  done  or 
will  be  doing  illustrated  booklets  on 
AIDS,  the  fight  against  drugs,  last 
year’s  Bay  Area  earthquake,  the  need 
to  stay  in  school,  sickle  cell  anemia, 
black  history,. and  other  topics. 
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the  complaint  with  the  Canadian 
Human  Rights  Commission,  whose 
director  planned  to  interview  CFL 
commissioners. 

CFL  regulations  require  the  media 


have  access  to  locker  rooms  15  min¬ 
utes  after  games. 

O’Hara  said  she  and  other  report¬ 
ers  were  kept  waiting  outside  Win¬ 
nipeg’s  dressing  room  for  30  minutes 
after  a  game  in  Ottawa  before  the 
press  was  allowed  to  talk  to  reporters 
in  another  room. 

“The  issue  of  women  in  the  locker 
room  is  still  a  battle  women  have  to 
fight,”  O’Hara  said.  “This  could  set  a 


very  bad  precedent  in  restricting 
access,  not  only  for  women  but  for 
male  reporters  as  well.” 

The  complaint  recalls  Cincinnati 
Bengals  coach  Sam  Wyche’s  ban  on 
women  in  the  locker  room  earlier  this 
season  after  a  Boston  Herald  reporter 
said  she  was  sexually  harassed  in  the 
New  England  Patriots  locker  room. 

—  CP 


Local 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


the  small-paper  practice  of  revolving- 
door  hiring. 

Saul  said  he  joined  his  paper  in 
1951,  right  after  graduation  from  col¬ 
lege,  and  never  left. 

He  declared  that  he  has  had  a  good 
life  in  a  small  town  and  tells  his  young 
reporters  about  the  benefits  of  making 
Hazelton  their  home. 

“For  one  thing,  the  cost  of  living  is 
a  lot  cheaper  here,”  Saul  said.  “Two 
people  can  go  out  for  a  prime  rib  din¬ 
ner  for  $22,  and  most  other  things 
cost  less  here  than  in  the  city.  Young 
reporters  can  also  get  quite  a  bit  of 
overtime  and  some  can  become  edi¬ 
tors.  If  they’re  interested  in  staying, 
they’re  welcome.” 


Northeastern 
starts  student 
news  service 

Northeastern  University’s  School 
of  Journalism  is  launching  a  student- 
run  news  service  designed  to  provide 
tailor-made  reports  on  state  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  agencies  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  newspapers. 

The  program  is  designed  to  give 
students  real-life  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  while  helping  publications  with¬ 
out  full-time  Statehouse  staffs  to  keep 
up  with  government  decisions. 

When  fully  operational,  the  North¬ 
eastern  News  Service  will  deliver  stu¬ 
dent-written  and  -edited  copy  to  par¬ 
ticipating  dailies  and  weeklies  using 
computer  and  facsimile  transmission. 


Guide 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


produced  and  distributed  to  the  col¬ 
lege  market  by  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  Foundation. 

Sales  training,  copy  and  layout, 
research,  creative,  marketing,  and 
retail  advertising  training  materials 
are  listed  in  the  catalog. 

Costs  for  all  materials  have  been 
subsidized  by  INAME  Foundation 
contributions  from  newspapers, 
newspaper  corporations,  related 
businesses  and  individuals.  Journal¬ 
ism  advertising  and  marketing  profes¬ 
sors,  as  well  as  campus  newspaper 
advertising  staff,  are  eligible  for  a 
complimentary  copy  if  they  are 
academic  members  in  INAME. 


Between  the  end  of  1990  and  the  beginning  of 
1991  is  E&P's  speciai  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  REVIEW 
&  FORECAST  issue.  It  is  the  first  E&P  issue  of  the 
new  year  and  will  be  published  January  5, 1991. 

The  editorial  focus  of  this  issue  will  be  dedicated  to  a 
complete  review  of  important  newspaper  events  of 
1990  and  an  in-depth  look  at  what  1991  holds  for  the 
newspaper  business. 


Let  the  newspaper  industry  know  where  you  stand  for  1991  and  what  you've  accom¬ 
plished  in  1990.  Send  a  clear  and  strong  message  to  the  industry  about  what  you  are 
doing  for  the  future  of  newspapers.  Say  it  all  with  your  ad  in  this  once-a-year  issue  indus¬ 
try  professionals  look  fonvard  to  and  read  cover  to  cover. 

For  more  information  on  this  and  other  special  advertising  opportunities  throughout 
the  year  in  E&P,  call  your  local  E&P  sales  representative. 


CLOSING  DEADLINES  FOR  E&P’s  REVIEW  &  FORECAST  ISSUE 
Space:  December  19  Ad  Material:  December  21 

SALES  OFFICES 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

(212)  675-4380  (312)  641-0041  (213)  382-6346  (415)  421-7950 
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chairman  and  a  board  director  (E&P, 
Oct.  27,  P.ll). 

The  ideal  buyer  for  UPI  would  be  a 
company  in  the  information  industry, 
not  unlike  Infotech,  which  could  inte¬ 
grate  UPI  information  with  its  other 
media  companies,  repackaging  and 
reselling  the  information,  said  Pieter 
VanBennekom,  UPI  executive  vice 
president/editorial  operations  in  an 
interview  prior  to  the  vote  announce¬ 
ment. 

UPI’s  time  frame  for  the  immediate 
future  shows  financial  audits  com¬ 
pleted  by  Thanksgiving,  with  poten¬ 
tial  suitors  weeded  out  by  Christmas 
and  then  a  completed  deal  in  January, 
explained  VanBennekom. 

Independent  financial  audits  of 
Infotech,  FNN  and  UPI  by  Coopers 
&  Lybrand  are  expected  just  prior  to 
Thanksgiving.  The  companFes  split 
with  their  previous  auditors,  Deloitte 
&  Touche,  which  had  argued  FNN 
should  show  a  $28  million  investment 
in  FNN:PRO  against  quarterly  earn¬ 
ings  rather  than  spread  over  a  period 
of  years.  Deloitte  &  Touche  refused 
to  be  associated  with  financial  state¬ 
ments  for  the  three  companies  (E&P, 
Oct.  20,  P.IO). 

Insufficient  cash  flow  has  been 
cited  as  the  reason  Infotech  and  FNN 
have  found  themselves  unable  to 
meet  operating  expenses  while  faced 
with  some  $70.2  million  in  bank  loans 
and  $88  million  in  lease  obligations 
(E&P,  Oct.  27,  P.ll). 

Hirschfield  and  Tessler  were  seek¬ 
ing  a  90-day  moratorium  on  interest 
and  principal  payments  and  on  leasing 
payments. 

Its  parent  company’s  financial 
problems  have  caused  additional 
problems  for  UPI,  which  abruptly 
found  itself  cut  off  with  hardly  a 
penny. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  is  currently  investigating 
Infotech  and  FNN,  and  the  two  com¬ 
panies  are  facing  a  number  of  lawsuits 
filed  by  shareholders  who  charge  the 
companies  with  issuing  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  statements  about  their  finan¬ 
cial  position,  artificially  inflating  the 
value  of  their  stock. 

The  day  it  was  announced  that 
FNN  faced  default  on  its  loans,  its 
stock  fell  from  $5.25  to  $2.75. 
Infotech  stock  fell  the  same  day  from 
$5.75  to  $3.  Stock  in  both  companies 
reportedly  had  been  trading  at  around 
$9  a  share  about  a  year  earlier. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 


Office  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  reportedly 
are  looking  at  allegations  of  criminal 
fraud  at  FNN  and  Infotech. 

In  what  it  says  is  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  two  former  FNN  accoun¬ 
tants  from  Los  Angeles,  Barron’s 
reported  that  “Virtually  every  com¬ 
pany  in  Brian’s  web  had  a  service 
contract  with  another  Infotechnol- 
ogy-controlled  company.  Even  if  no 
services  were  performed,  sometimes 
accounts  receivable  were  booked.’’ 

In  addition,  Barron’s  reported  that 
the  former  accounting  staffers  said 
the  various  Infotech-controlled  com¬ 
panies  “themselves  swapped  stock 
with  each  other  and  commingled 
funds  and  assets  to  a  degree  that 
would  ultimately  baffle  even  the  audi¬ 
tors.” 

Amber  Gordon,  Infotech  and  FNN 
spokesperson,  said  the  company  was 
not  going  to  address  the  specifics  of 
the  article,  as  the  issues  brought  for¬ 
ward  are  under  investigation. 


Restraint 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

ing  a  heavy  presumption  against  its 
constitutional  validity,  and  that  the 
proponent  of  this  drastic  remedy  car¬ 
ries  a  heavy  burden  of  showing  justifi¬ 
cation  for  [its]  imposition.” 

The  majority  decision  was 
announced  Sunday,  Nov.  18,  without 
a  formal  opinion. 

“The  unfortunate  response  from 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  tells  us 
nothing  about  the  Court’s  reasoning 
in  this  case,”  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  president 
Jerry  W.  Friedheim  said  in  a  written 
statement. 

“We  cannot  believe,  and  would  not 
accept,  that  the  Court  intends  to 
weaken  the  bar  against  prior  restraint. 
Essentially,  the  rule  has  been,  is,  and 
should  be  that  government  restric¬ 
tions,  in  advance  of  publication,  are 
unacceptable  in  our  free  society. 
When  the  CNN  case  is  resolved,  we 
are  confident  that  this  fundamental 
rule  will  be  reaffirmed.” 

The  ANPA  had  joined  with  the 
New  York  Times  Co.,  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  Inc.,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.,  the  Miami  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  the  Time  Inc.  Magazine 
Co.,  and  the  Washington  Post  Co.  in 
filing  a  friend-of-the-court  brief  with 
the  High  Court  in  support  of  CNN. 

“Not  once  in  its  history  has  this 
Court  affirmed  the  issuance  of  a  prior 
restraint  on  the  publication  or  broad¬ 
cast  of  news,”  the  brief  argued,  in 
part. 


“Whether  or  not  the  original  taping 
of  General  Noriega’s  conversations 
by  the  government  constituted  prose¬ 
cutorial  misconduct,  CNN’s  report¬ 
ing  of  that  fact  and  its  broadcast  of 
tapes  alleged  to  include  attorney- 
client  material  is  not  an  act  entitling 
defendant  to  prior  restraint,”  the 
brief  stated. 

“If  the  Court’s  concern  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  original  taping,  the  Court 
can  deal  with  that  in  the  criminal  case 
or  General  Noriega  can  maintain  a 
subsequent  civil  action  to  vindicate 
his  claim  of  governmental  miscon¬ 
duct  ...” 

A  Justice  Department  brief  filed 
Friday,  Nov.  16,  had  argued  that  a 
ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  would  be 
premature,  pending  a  final  ruling  by 
Hoeveler  whether  the  tapes  can  be 
permanently  barred  from  broadcast. 

Wrong  button 

The  Associated  Press  bulletin  was 
accurate  but  the  timing  was  a  little  off. 

At  8:23  a.m  Monday,  Nov.  5,  the 
day  before  the  election,  AP  subscrib¬ 
ers  got  a  news  flash  that  said: 
“Bulletin  —  Wilson,  GOP,  elected 
Governor,  California.” 

U.S.  Sen.  Pete  Wilson  was  elected 
governor  the  next  day  but  Doug  Wil¬ 
lis,  AP  bureau  chief  in  Sacramento 
said  the  wire  service  wasn’t  crystal- 
ball  gazing. 

Somebody  just  pushed  the  wrong  j 
button,  he  explained.  The  bulletin 
was  supposed  to  be  an  internal  test. 

Willis  said  AP  was  running  various 
pre-election  tests  that  day,  including 
“Elected  Bulletins.” 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  actually 
dispatching  “Outputting  Formats”  in 
connection  with  election  coverage. 

According  to  Willis,  someone 
meant  to  send  a  format  but  hit  the 
bulletin  key. 

“We  have  to  run  tests  but  one  thing 
we  learned  from  this  one  is  that  we 
should  pick  an  obscure  race  for  the 
next  Elected  Bulletin,”  he  said. 


NAM  establishes 
minority  feiiowship 

The  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  has  created  the  1991  NAM  Fel¬ 
low  Award  to  encourage  minorities  in 
general  newspaper  management.  The 
award,  which  will  be  presented 
through  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation 
minority  fellowship  program,  will 
contribute  financial  assistance  to  an 
attendee  of  the  ANPA  Total  Newspa¬ 
per  Conference. 
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tion.”  It  added  that  juvenile  proceed¬ 
ings  “are  usually  private”  and  their 
records  confidential. 

The  dispute  grew  out  of  a  “surro¬ 
gate  mother”  contract  in  which 
Richard  and  Beverly  Reams  hired  a 
woman  to  have  a  child  for  them. 

The  woman,  who  was  artiHcially 
inseminated  with  sperm  from  an 
unrelated  donor,  gave  birth  in  early 
1985  to  Tessa  Reams.  The  Reamses 
took  custody  of  Tessa  when  she  was  a 
day  old. 

The  couple  filed  for  divorce  two 
years  later,  and  both  sought  custody 
of  Tessa.  The  custody  issue  was  not 
resolved  as  part  of  their  divorce,  and 


in  1987  Mrs.  Reams,  then  known  as 
Beverly  Seymour,  sued  her  ex-hus¬ 
band  seeking  permanent  custody  of 
Tessa. 

While  the  suit  was  pending,  Sey¬ 
mour  turned  to  the  national  news 
media  in  the  hope  that  exposure 
would  help  her  maintain  custody. 

Because  of  the  publicity,  the  child’s 
court-appointed  guardian  sought  to 
exclude  the  public  and  news  media 
from  all  hearings  on  Tessa’s  future. 
The  guardian  also  sought  a  “gag 
order”  under  which  Seymour  would 
be  barred  from  discussing  the  case 
with  reporters. 

Franklin  County  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  Ronald  Solove,  ordered  the 
custody  hearings  closed  to  the  public 
and  issued  the  gag  order  against  Sey¬ 
mour. 

A  state  appeals  court  blocked 
enforcement  of  both  orders,  ruling 


they  unduly  interfered  with  what  it 
called  a  constitutional  right  of  public 
access  to  juvenile  courts. 

But  on  appeal,  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  ruled  last  June  that  the  appeals 
court  was  wrong.  It  said  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be  closed  to  the  public  if 
there  is  reasonable  chance  the  child 
could  be  harmed  by  public  access  and 
if  the  potential  for  harm  outweighs  the 
benefits  of  public  access. 

After  that  ruling,  the  custody  hear¬ 
ing  was  conducted  in  secret  last 
August  and  custody  of  Tessa  was 
awarded  to  Richard  Reams. 

When  Reams  went  to  his  ex-wife’s 
home  in  Ashville,  Ohio,  a  week  later 
to  pick  up  Tessa,  Seymour  shot  and 
killed  him. 

After  the  killing,  the  trial  judge 
granted  a  request  by  the  Dispatch  to 
release  the  record  of  the  custody 
hearing.  —  AP 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
indifferently. 

Another  compromise  in  quality 
caused  by  the  production  move  was 
the  homogenization  of  the  papers.  In 
order  to  save  money,  common  sec¬ 
tions  were  run  in  all  of  them,  creating 
a  mishmash  of  fonts  and  irrelevant 
content.  Papers  with  proud,  distinc¬ 
tive  identities  that  in  some  cases  had 


been  serving  their  towns  for  more 
than  100  years  became  a  patchwork  of 
ill-conceived,  generic  features. 

At  the  Star  the  year  I  was  editor,  we 
won  first  prize  for  best  editorial  page 
from  both  the  New  England  Press 
Association  and  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association.  The  residents 
noticed  what  we  were  doing  and  sup¬ 
ported  it.  We  won  their  confidence. 
That  year  my  salary  review  was 
scheduled  to  fall  right  after  the  awards 
ceremony  but,  instead,  the  review 


was  delayed  for  more  than  three 
months.  When  it  finally  took  place, 
management  offered  me  a  5%  raise.  I 
told  them  I  would  be  looking  for  other 
work. 

E&P  should  not  give  senior  people 
at  Harte-Hanks,  who  presided  over 
this  debacle,  a  soapbox  from  which  to 
spout  their  philosophies  on  quality  in 
newspapering. 

Roger  L.  Kay 
Wayland,  Mass. 


Shop  talk 


(Continued  from  page  48) 


that  they  did  not  staff. 

Since  writing  four  different  dead¬ 
line  stories  was  too  much  even  for  an 
eager  young  woman  I  accepted  only 
two. 


The  other  day  Nick  Horvath,  Har¬ 
risburg  Patriot-News  sports  editor 
asked  me  the  big  question:  If  1  had  the 
chance  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  pri¬ 
vate  with  Lisa  Olson  what  would  I 
say? 

As  one  who  is  pro-journalist  rather 
than  anti-feminist,  I  would  urge  her. 


“Lisa,  forget  you’re  a  woman  and 
think  of  yourself  as  a  reporter.  Put  the 
crusade  aside  and  your  job  first. 
Forget  about  headlines  and  causes.” 

That,  I  guess,  would  date  me  — 
but  how  fortunate  I  was  to  have 
slipped  through  the  cracks  of  time  and 
of  causes. 


Newspaper 
gives  support 
to  magazine 

Iowa  City  Magazine  will  resume 
publication  in  December  with  new 
support  from  the  Gazette  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette. 

Tlie  regional  magazine  was  started 
in  September  1989  by  a  group  of  Iowa 
City  residents  and  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  after  two  issues  in  April. 

Editor  Christopher  Green  said  the 
third  issue  will  be  published  Dec.  10, 
with  additional  issues  scheduled  for 
February,  April,  June,  August  and 
October. 


“The  Gazette  is  providing  us  with 
some  money  and  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  magazine,  as  well  as  certain 
expertise  that  we  don’t  have,”  Green 
said. 

—  AP 


Defies 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


The  story  concerned  information 
from  FBI  files  on  a  deceased  orga¬ 
nized  crime  figure. 

The  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
overturned  the  order  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  reinstate 
the  contempt  charge. 


News  stories 
turned  into 
parenting  book 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  has  converted  a  popular  series  of 
locally  written  parenting  stories  into 
a  book  for  use  by  adult  education 
programs  and  parent  groups. 

“Bringing  Up  Our  Children”  origi¬ 
nally  ran  as  a  15-part  series  in  the 
News-Sentinel. 

As  a  public  service  to  literacy  pro¬ 
grams  throughout  Tennessee,  the 
newspaper  has  reprinted  the  series  at 
a  lower  reading  level  and  is  offering  it 
at  no  cost  to  adult  learning  and 
parenting  programs. 
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design”  of  the  reorganization  has 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
committee  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  board  at  the  San  Jose  meeting 
also  voted  to  freeze  member  dues, 
effective  Jan.  I. 

Some  weeklies  have  complained 
that  the  dues  have  become  too  heavy 
a  burden.  One  publisher,  Bill  Burle¬ 
son,  resigned  recently  in  protest  of  a 
dues  hike. 

Blankenburg  said  a  main  factor  in 
the  freeze  was  the  downturn  in  the 
economy.  He  noted  that  for  members 
dues  would  have  more  than  doubled 
in  four  years  at  the  present  rate  of 
increases. 

Bruce  B.  Brugmann,  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
who  has  been  a  bitter  critic  of  Dorais 
and  the  dues  structure,  said  he  was 
“delighted”  at  the  outcome  of  the 
board  session. 

“It  looks  as  if  we’ll  have  new  lead¬ 
ership  and  a  freeze  on  dues  so  smaller 
papers  can  afford  to  remain  in  the 
organization,”  he  went  on.  “Also, 
we  won’t  have  a  political  slush  fund 
that  embarrasses  all  of  us,  and  we’ll 


have  more  responsiveness  and 
accountability  for  all  members. 

“I  hope  CNPA  can  get  back  to  its 
original  mission  of  representing  all 
newspapers  and  pressing  for  freedom 
of  information  and  public  access.” 

Dailies  merge 
in  California 

The  Indio  (Calif.)  Daily  News  has 
ceased  publication  and  has  been 
merged  into  its  sister  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  the  Desert  Sun  in  Palm 
Springs,  Edward  E.  Manassah, 
publisher  of  both  publications, 
announced. 

Manassah  said  the  merging  ended  a 
three-year  process  of  making  the  Sun 
into  an  areawide  paper  by  blending 
the  staffs  of  the  two  papers.  The 
desert  towns  of  Palm  Springs  and 
Indio  are  about  25  miles  apart. 

The  afternoon  News  had  been 
housed  in  the  same  Palm  Springs 
office  as  the  Sun,  which  became  a 
morning  paper  in  1988.  Daily  News 
circulation  had  been  dwindling  since 
that  time. 

Manassash  said  the  Sun’s  circula¬ 
tion  is  now  about  44,000,  having 
picked  up  most  of  the  News’  circula¬ 
tion,  which  was  4,076  in  April. 


More  layoffs 
at  The  National 

The  National  has  laid  off  more 
newsroom  employees,  bringing  the 
total  to  18,  or  6.5%  of  its  editorial 
staff,  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  layoffs  of  support  staff  such  as 
copy  editors  and  page  designers  came 
in  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago 
and  the  National’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  layoffs,  which  include  about 
seven  people  from  the  closing  of  the 
Sunday  edition,  stemmed  primarily 
from  the  decision  several  months  ago 
to  cut  local  coverage,  said  spokesman 
Stephen  Hammond. 

Guide  available 
to  help  media  in 
Eastern  Europe 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
released  “Emerging  Voices:  East 
European  Media  in  Transition,” 
which  reports  the  findings  of  a  foun¬ 
dation  task  force’s  visit  to  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  offers  recommendations 
for  assistance. 


Sell  your  products  and/or  services  or  attract  advertisers 
and  talented  personnel  to  your  newspaper  with  your  ad  in 
the  1991  E&P  International  Year  Book. 


FOR  PRODUCT  AND/OR  SERVICE  COMPANIES:  Your  ad  in 
this  directory  will  catch  the  attention  of  the  many  newspaper 
professionals  who  refer  to  the  Year  Book  for  information  on 
equipment,  services,  syndicates  and  supplies. 

^\\  FOR  NEWSPAPERS:  Your  ad  in  the  Year  Book  will  attract 
potential  advertisers  who  refer  to  the  Year  Book  for  inform¬ 
ation  about  particular  newspapers  in  various  regions  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Additionally,  your  ad  will  call  attention 
to  your  paper  when  newspaper  people  are  searching 
the  Year  Book  for  employment  opportunities. 

l\\  RESERVE  SPACE  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  TO  ENSURE 
THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  PLACEMENT  OF  YOUR  AD 


CLOSING  DATES:  Space — Jan.  18  Copy— Feb.  15 


SALES  OFFICES 


New  York  Chicago 

(212)  675-4380  (312)  641-0041 


Los  Angeles 

(213)  382-6346 


San  Francisco 
(415)  421-7950 
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Daily  News 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


workers  offered  to  buy  bus  tickets 
home  for  the  replacement  workers. 
Nobody  took  them  up  on  the  offer. 

Also  during  the  past  week,  one  of 
the  most  violent  incidents  of  the  strike 
took  place.  Early  Nov.  14,  police  said 
12  men  attacked  a  News  delivery 
truck  in  Brooklyn,  dragged  out  two 
non-union  deliverers,  beat  them 
with  baseball  bats  and  bombed  the 
truck.  The  driver  was  treated  for 
minor  injuries  and  his  assistant  was 
hospitalized  with  a  broken  arm. 
Police  described  it  as  a  “gueril¬ 
la  attack”  that  began  when  a  van 
blocked  the  truck  and  the  attackers  let 
the  air  out  of  its  tires  and  broke  its 
windows. 

There  were  no  arrests. 

The  strike  overflowed  into  subur¬ 
ban  Washington  Township,  N.J., 
where  four  News  workers  were 
arrested  for  allegedly  assaulting  a 
striker  after  a  management  employee 
and  three  guards  allegedly  chased  a 
striker  through  the  streets.  The 
striker,  a  member  of  the  town’s  vol¬ 
unteer  fire  department,  allegedly 
kicked  over  a  bundle  of  the  News 
before  being  approached.  He  fled  by 
car  and  called  police  on  a  portable 
radio  as  he  was  being  chased. 

At  a  rally  in  front  of  the  Daily  News 
Building  in  Manhattan,  union  leaders 
representing  millions  of  workers 
across  the  nation  pledged  moral 
support  —  and  $300,000  —  toward 
the  strike,  a  pivotal  battle  for  unions 
against  the  News’  owner,  the  Tribune 
Co.  of  Chicago. 

“You  have  the  support  of  the  entire 
labor  movement  behind  you,”  AFL- 
CIO  president  Lane  Kirkland  told  a 
crowd  of  several  thousand  people.  He 
called  for  the  Tribune  Co.  to  settle 
with  the  unions  or  sell  the  paper. 

Union  leaders  from  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  Communication 
Workers  of  America,  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 
American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees 
and  the  union  representing  New  York 
City  employees  were  on  hand,  many 
bearing  checks. 

About  200  members  of  various  non¬ 
newspaper  unions  began  a  door-to- 
door  campaign  Nov.  17  to  convince 
home-delivery  customers  to  cancel 
their  subscriptions. 

The  unions  have  been  largely  suc¬ 
cessful  at  cutting  the  News’  cir¬ 
culation  —  80%  single-copy  sales  — 
by  about  75%  —  to  300,000  from  1.2 
million. 


Management  says  circulation 
declined  because  of  a  campaign  of 
threats  and  violence  against  distribu¬ 
tors.  The  unions  have  disavowed  vio¬ 
lence.  Vendors  say  if  they  have  not 
been  threatened,  they  nonetheless 
fear  the  consequences  of  carrying  the 
paper. 

Early  Nov.  16  three  strikers  were 
arrested  after  two  large  M-80  fire¬ 
crackers  blew  out  the  door  of  a  7- 
Eleven  store  on  Long  Island  that  car¬ 
ried  the  News.  A  clerk  and  a  customer 
were  injured. 

New  York  Times  media  reporter 
Alex  Jones,  quoting  unnamed  News 
executives ,  reported  that  plans  for  the 
strike  were  flawed  “partly  because  of 
a  macho  tone  reflecting  the  attitude  of 
Charles  T.  Brumback.”  Brumback, 
president  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  won  a 
1985  confrontation  with  production 
workers  at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Executives  failed  to  anticipate  the 
widespread  refusal  by  newsdealers  to 
sell  the  paper  because  expressing 
such  concerns  would  be  viewed  by 
management  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

The  News  has  responded  by 
aggressively  recruiting  homeless  peo¬ 
ple  to  sell  the  News  at  street  corners 
and  in  subway  entrances  around  the 
city. 

Newsday  reported  that  advertisers 
have  been  offered  discounts  up  to 
70%.  One  major  advertiser,  Perga- 
ment  Home  Centers,  stopped  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  coupon  manufacturer 
FSl  Division  of  News  America  Pub¬ 
lishing  said  it  would  withdraw  about 
$100,000  a  week  of  coupons  from  the 
Sunday  News  because  of  lack  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Controversy  continued  over  the 
role  of  city  police  in  the  strike.  The 
police  have  been  criticized  by  the 
unions  for  providing  too  much  protec¬ 
tion  at  public  expense  to  efforts  to 
break  the  strike  and  by  management 
for  failing  to  protect  deliverers  and 
vendors  from  threats  and  attacks. 

The  News  routinely  sends  guards 
with  delivery  trucks  and  was  provid¬ 
ing  guards  for  some  newsstands. 

George  McDonald,  head  of  the  nine 
striking  unions  under  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  of  Greater 
New  York,  was  scheduled  to  meet 
with  New  York  Police  Commissioner 
Lee  Brown  Nov.  19  to  discuss  the  role 
of  police. 

The  police  are  under  pressure 
because  unions  helped  elect  Mayor 
David  Dinkins  and  because  the  finan¬ 
cially  strapped  city,  facing  thousands 
of  layoffs,  has  spent  over  $3  million, 
or  $145,000  a  day,  in  police  overtime 
to  guard  News  plants  and  offices. 

“We’re  limited  to  keeping  pub¬ 
lic  order,  which  is  a  must,”  Dinkins 
said. 


Police  have  backed  down  from  an 
earlier  policy  of  escorting  delivery 
trucks. 

The  local  head  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  Norman 
Siegel,  accused  the  police  of  siding 
with  management  and  suppressing 
the  strikers’  rights  of  free  speech. 

“There’s  a  complete  non-recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  strikers’  First  Amendment 
rights,”  Newsday  reporter  Rose 
Marie  Arce  quoted  Siegel  as  saying. 
Spokespeople  for  the  News  and  po¬ 
lice  declined  to  comment. 

Striking  News  reporter  Eddie 
Borges  said  he  was  arrested  after 
asking  for  the  badge  numbers  of 
police  officers  at  a  rally.  He  said  they 
punched  him  in  the  stomach  and 
denied  him  a  phone  call  for  several 
hours. 

Police  said  Borges  was  charged 
with  harassment  and  resisting  arrest 
after  interfering  with  the  arrest  of 
another  striker. 

The  News  has  hired  a  former  city 
corrections  official,  Richard  Koehler, 
as  a  “consultant”  on  security. 

Hoge,  crediting  “good  police 
work”  for  preventing  even  more  vio¬ 
lence,  said  unions  are  calling  for  less 
police  protection  because  they  know 
it  would  “leave  us  at  the  Daily  News 
wide  open  to  even  more  shocking 
levels  of  arson  and  assault.” 

Meanwhile,  the  public  relations 
war  of  words  continued  unabated. 

In  a  full-page  ad  headlined  “Stop 
the  Violence,”  Hoge  said  the  strike 
has  gone  beyond  a  labor/management 
dispute  and  become  a  question  of 
“the  fundamental  right  of  a  free  press 
to  distribute  news  and  opinion,”  the 
right  of  small  businesses  to  sell  prod¬ 
ucts  they  choose,  and  the  public’s 
right  to  read  the  paper  of  their  choice. 

“[T]he  free  flow  of  news  is  being 
restricted  by  a  lawless  campaign  of 
violence  and  intimidation,”  Hoge 
said,  calling  on  New  Yorkers  to  speak 
out. 

One  rally  on  Nov.  18,  billed  as 
“family  day”  by  the  unions,  featured 
75  striking  workers  and  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

News  City  Hall  reporter  Marcia 
Kramer  took  a  job  reporting  for 
WCBS-TV.  She  joins  columnists 
Mike  McAlary  and  Jack  Newfield, 
who  also  quit  to  take  other  media 
jobs. 

In  a  debate  at  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
on  Nov.  16,  three  strikers  exchanged 
words  with  Hoge’s  public  relations 
representative,  John  Scanlon. 

A  group  of  striking  Greyhound  bus 
drivers  also  marched  from  the  Port 
Authority  bus  terminal  to  join  picket- 
ers  at  the  Daily  News  Building  for  a 
rally. 
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Classifled  AdveiHsing 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
lood  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
or  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast, 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


PUZZLES 


FREE  SYNDICATED  PUZZLES 
-  Your  Paper  Earns  $$$$  - 
SCRAMBL-GRAM  INC. 
1772  State  Road 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
(216)  923-2397 
Our  20th  Year 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


THE  WITZZLE  CO.  Daily  /  Sunday  Math 
Puzzles.  Other  free  Puzzles  Available. 
Box  831853,  Richardson,  TX 
75083-1853.  Phone  (214)  234-6161. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  4:»2-5555. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-8350. 


SATIRE  TO  GO:  Widely  published 
columnist  (NY  Times,  Newsweek)  will 
write  to  order.  Your  topic,  my  withering 
it.  Order  one  or  more,  iust  like  pizza, 
all  David  Holahan,  (203)  434-5951. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising,  exclusive  dealership.  Net 
$40  -  50K  yearly.  No  inventory,  mini¬ 
mum  overhead.  We  train  and  consult. 
1-  (800)  330-0808. 


Publish  our  quarterly  video  movie  guide 
in  your  community.  Great  part  time 
opportunity  for  experienced  ad  sales 
person.  Minimum  investment.  Cineman 
Syndicate,  (914)  692-4572. 


FINANCING 


Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  nc  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  my  own 
papers  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tant.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
Comprehensive  analysis  of  business 
value  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
estates,  tax  planning,  loans,  partner¬ 
ships,  divorce,  minority  shares,  LBOs. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  64^1863 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  932-5345,  4500  Main, 
Suite  900,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
11325  t.  Pegasus,  Suite  E  150 
Dallas,  Texas  75238 
(214)  340-2266  (214)  669-1469 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
B  rokers- Appra  i  sers-Consu  I  tants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
4500  Main,  Suite  900 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATE! 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C,  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*6rokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

FREE  NEWSPAPER  •  SHOPPER 

John  r°Cribr(4(f^)'’266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
We  lead  the  nation 
in  free  paper  sales. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
_ (714)  492-5241 _ 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 

Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 

Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

'  PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
_ (513)  381-7775 _ 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINES 

Due  to  the  holidays,  new  deadlines  are 
in  effect  for  the  following  issues. 


ISSUE 


DEADLINE  DATES 

line  ads 


DEADLINE  DATES 

display  ads 


December  29 
January  5 


December  21, 12  noon  December  20,  5PM 
December  28, 12  noon  December  27,  5PM 


E&P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24nd,  25th,  31st  and  January  1st. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  oct  ,  1990) 

1990  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  March,  1990) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1991  Edition  $80  per  copy  □  Buik  orders  5  or  more  $72.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  •  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1990  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  oi  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt - 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompanying  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  CAPITAL 


Senior,  subordinate  or  refinancing  debt. 
Private  placement.  JM&A:  (614) 
889-9747.  Proposais  welcome. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


California's  largest  circulating  Irish 
American  newspaper  vmonthly,  but 
easily  weekly).  We’re  almost  4  years  old 
with  solid  year  round  base.  Distribution 
more  than  doubled  in  past  seven 
months.  Located  in  scenic  area.  Gross 
$110,000.  Sell  part  or  all.  Why  settle 
for  working  for  someone  else.  Call  (213) 
447-0049. 


Chance  of  A  Lifetime.  Florida  weekly 
needs  aggressive  husband/wife  team. 
Priced  below  gross  $330,000.  Excel¬ 
lent  terms. 

Box  5000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Group- owned  daily  with  large  shopper 
operation  located  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  in  the  Southeast  is 
available.  Established  over  100  years 
ago  as  a  weekly,  this  fully  staffed 
aoproximately  twenty  year  old  daily 
offers  complete  facilities  including 
P'ess.  No  broker.  For  details,  contact: 
4999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Maine  women’s  monthly.  4  year.  No 
competition.  Profitable  with  out  sales 
team  ($59K).  Owner  must  sell. 
$31,000  (207)  856-7034. 


MISSOURI  TWIN  WEEKLIES,  shopper 
operation.  Will  sell  with  or  without  web 
press.  High  growth,  good  demographic 
exurban  area.  Tremendous  potential. 
Grossed  over  $600,000  in  1989. 
Owner  wants  quick  sale. 

SOUTHERN  GREAT  LAKES  weekly, 
shopper,  tourist  publication.  Paid  and 
free.  Excellent  lifestyle  in  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  region.  Publications  growing  with 
thriving  economy.  Grossing  nearly 
$350,000  annually. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUBURBAN 
GROUP,  high  growth,  high  demo¬ 
graphic  region.  Excellent  growth 
history,  potential.  Full  plant,  building. 
Grossing  $1.4  million.  $2.2  million 
includes  building. 

STRONG  GROWING  SUBURBAN  group 
in  Northeastern  U.S.  Excellent  high 
demographic  communities,  full  press 
operation.  Grossing  $2.4  million.  $3 
million  includes  building. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  SHOPPER  in 
Ozarks  area.  Nice  town,  good  stable 
growth.  Gross  $240,000.  Building 
included  at  $25(),005. 

PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  on  these 
newspaper  properties.  Call  or  write  to 
discuss  our  terms  for  selling  your  news¬ 
paper  property.  Our  success  stories  date 
back  to  1923. 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
Newspaper  Service 

4500  Main  Suite  900 

Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
(816)  932-5345 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(j  down.  If  you’re  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (503) 
873-7342. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Acclaimed  Automated  Affordable 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
The  Telemarketing  Leader. 

For  brochure  and  information 
call  l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


A  Circulation  Specialist 
Helderle  &  Associates 
Telemarketing  -  Crews  -  Store  Sales 

l-(800)  662-7397 
F.J.  Helderle  -  President 


CIRCULATION  III 
Now  Selling  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada’s  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S. A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
“Gold  Starts" 

1  (800)  836-8140 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


“YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

“YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
CaU  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTERS 


2  each  1985  Triple  I  File  Managers.  2 
each  1987  Triple  I  File  Managers.  2 
each  1986  Infoset  Typesetters.  1  each 
III  Pagesetter.  1  each  1980  VCU 
Cabinet.  1  each  1979  APS  100  U  5G 
Typesetter.  11  each  1980  Teleram 
2277  Terminals. 

Cathy  Ramsey  (602)  271-7380. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 


ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Display  and 
classified  accounts  receivable  and  bill¬ 
ing.  PC,  Macintosh,  and  network  based 
accounting  systems  for  publications. 
Software,  hardware,  or  just  a  little 
expert  advice.  1-800-728-2719. 


MAILROOM 


2  each  1980  Hall  Monitor  Stackers  with 
Laser  Toners.  Call  (602)  271-7380, 
Cathy  Ramsey. 


1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


Muller-Martini  Model  227-F  Tandem 
complete  with  all  standard  features  and 
three  tandem  feeders  (6  feeders  total). 
Bought  new  March  1986.  Being 
replaced  with  larger  and  faster  Muller 
inserter.  Excellent  condition.  Will  be 
available  February  1991.  $85,000. 
Bob  Bryan,  (205)  734-2131.  300  4th 
Ave  SE,  Cullman,  AL  35055. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


SLSIOOO  -  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems,  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

For  Sale;  EditWriter  7700  -  low  range  - 
w/Compuquik  processor.  No  fonts.  Very 

food  condition.  $1500.  Call  (212) 
97-1116. _ 

Typesetting  Equipment:  Compugraphic 
8400  with  four  terminals  and  preview. 
Liquidation  price.  Call  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  (615)  373-0445. 


VARITYPERS  (2)  5810  with  Image 
Previewer.  510  still  dependable.  All 
discs-over  50  typefaces. 

Phone  (314)  968-2699. 


MYCRO-TEK  1100  Plus  stsem  w/dual 
controller,  40  Mb  HD,  (6)  Touchwriter 
terminal,  PostScript  laser  typesetter 
l/F,  Class  Ad,  Sorting  and  Billing  s/w 
$12,000. 

BOB  WEBER  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-897.3 


Mycrotek  Touchwriter  Terminal,  $5(X); 
One  System  PE  Terminals:  8’s,  $500; 
12’s  $650;  28’s  $750;  Save  on  PCB’s 
at  half  of  manufacturer  price,  90  day 
warranty.  We  will  repair  your  CPU,  spare 
PCB’s. 

BOB  WEBER  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. 


5/u  Urbanite  U721,  1/2  fidr,  running  2 
days  p/wk.  Excellent  condition.  Still  in 
production. 

Goss  rebuilt  3/c  unit  22.80  cutoff 
One  Urbanite  mono  unit,  rebuilt. 
$95,000 

One  Urbanite  folder  recently  rebuilt 
$85,000 

Goss  Suburban  1 500  Series 
Goss  427  &  40"  rollstands 
Spare  Goss  U/banite  cylinder  plate  & 
blanket  22,98 

IPEC  INC.  97  Marquardt  Dr., 

Wheeling,  IL  60090. 
(708)459-9700  Fax  708-459-9707. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island.  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


Press  22  3/4" 

GOSS 

—  Community  SSC,  4  units,  1982 

—  Community,  3  units,  1972 

—  Urbanite  900  series,  7  units,  1 
folder,  R/S 

—  Metro,  2  add-on  units,  1/2  deck 

—  Suburban,  1500  series,  4  units, 
1973 

MAPPIQ 

—  N-845-6  units,  RBC-2,  1974 

—  V-15D-8  units.  1976,  JF-25  folder 
KING 

—  Colorking  4  units.  KJ6,  1979 

—  NewsKing  6  units,  KJ-6,  1976 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  FAX  (201)  492-9777 


FOR  SALE 

SHERIDAN  INSERTERS 
— 1472P  MODEL 
— NC-372  ARS 
—EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
Please  contact  Dick  Connor 
at  GMA  (508)  481-8582 
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EQUIPMENT  >  SUPPUES 
_ PRESSES 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


5-Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  Folder  rebuilt 
1985,  in  Kansas,  $110,000  cash,  as 
is,  call  (713)  226-1540. 


GOSS  I 

8-Unit  Community,  with  sc  folder  &  | 
u.f.-1980 

2- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 
7-Unit  “1000”  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
7-Unit  “700"  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

3- Unit  5(X)  Series  Urbanite 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7- Unit  double-width  Harris  N-1600, 
excellent  condition 

4- Unit  Harris  VI 50  -  1984  vintage, 
excellent  mech.  cond. 

5- Unit  Harris/Cottrell  V22  w/JFl 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  JF7 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1973  with  JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 

KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

4-Unit  News  King,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 

CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 

HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS. 

8  units.  Four  color  humps.  Combination 
folder  3-2  -  2-1.  22  3/4”  C.O.  or  can  be 
converted  to  22”.  7  45”  RTP's. 

GOSS  Mark  II 

8  units.  1  color  deck.  Two  color  humps. 
8  40”  or  42"  RTP's.  Double  imperial 
3-2  folder.  22  3/4”  C.O.  or  can  be 
converted  to  22”. 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


HELP 


WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  English 
with  specialty  in  journalism  to  begin 
January  1992.  Advanced  degree,  news¬ 
paper  experience  &  strong  commitment 
to  teaching  essential.  Send  letter  and 
c.v.  to  Professor  Dennis  Jackson,  Dept, 
of  English,  University  of  Delaware, 
Newark,  DE  19716.  The  University  of 
Delaware  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  which  encourages  applica¬ 
tions  from  minority  groups  and  women. 

JOURNALISTS  IN  RESIDENCE 
Applications  invited;  Spend  three 
weeks  on  campus  of  Colorado  State 
University  to  teach  and  counsel  journal¬ 
ism  students  and  professionals.  For 
January-May  1991  term,  we  are  seeking 
(1)  a  copy  editor  and  (2)  a  reporter 
specializing  in  agriculture,  natural 
resources  or  the  environment.  Stipend 
$3,000,  transportation  paid,  lodging 
provided.  Applicants  must  be  current 
full-time  m^ia  employees.  Profession¬ 
al  experience  essential;  varied  back¬ 
ground  useful.  Teaching  experience  not 
required.  Resumes,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  t^  December  15  to  Prof.  Garrett 
Ray,  Technical  Journalism  Department, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins, 
CO  80523.  Phone  (303)  491-5132. 


MANSHIP  CHAIR  of  Journalism  at  Loui¬ 
siana  State  University  in  Baton  Rouge. 
Anticipated  opening  in  August,  1991 
for  either  veteran  professional  journalist 
with  distinguished  achievement  in 
newspapering,  broadcasting,  public 
relations  or  advertising,  or  a  full  profes¬ 
sor  with  exceptional  record  of  teaching 
and  research  in  journalism.  Appoint¬ 
ment  term:  from  one  semester  to  a 
maximum  of  two  years.  Excellent  salary 
and  support.  Application  deadline 
February  1,  1991  or  until  position  is 
filled.  Send  applications  to.- 

William  E.  Giles,  Director 
Manship  School  of  Journalsim 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70803-7202 

Louisiana  State  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer. 


Three  Faculty  Positions 
School  of  Communication 
IJniversity  of  North  Dakota 

The  School  of  Communication  invites 
applications  for  three  tenure-track 
assistant  professor  positions  to  begin 
August  15,  1991.  Applicants  should 
have  demonstrable  teaching  and 
research  strengths  related  to  at  least 
one  of  the  following  positions:  a)  Adver¬ 
tising;  b)  Public  Relations;  c)  Forensics 
instruction  and  debate  coach.  Applic¬ 
ants  are  sought  who  can  also  teach 
courses  in  other  areas  of  the  school 
including  broadcasting,  journalism, 
graphics,  photography,  and  speech. 
Faculty  are  expected  to  advise  students 
and  make  regular  contributions  to  the 
research  and  service  missions  of  the 
school.  Ph.D.  is  preferred  for  all  posi¬ 
tions  through  ABD's  and  persons  with  a 
Master's  degree  and  substantial  profes¬ 
sional  experience  will  be  considered. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants 
with  records  of  relevant  professional 
experience,  service  and/or  research. 
Applications  should  include  a  letter 
detailing  the  applicant's  qualifications 
for  a  position(s),  curriculum  vitae,  and 
three  letters  of  recommendations.  First 
consideration  will  be  given  to  applica¬ 
tions  received  prior  to  January  15, 
1991.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
until  the  positions  are  filled.  Apply  to: 
Dr.  Dennis  K.  Davis,  Director,  School  of 
(Communication,  Box  8118,  University 
Station,  Grand  Forks,  ND  58202  (701) 
777-2659.  The  University  of  North 
Dakota  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Women  and 
minorities  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
apply. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

REGIONAL  MANAGER 

We're  a  growing  group  of  24  weeklies  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware, 
building  our  team  for  the  90's.  There 
will  soon  be  an  opening  for  the  key  posi¬ 
tion  of  Regional  Manager  to  look  after 
the  seven  publications  we  have  in  the 
beautiful  country  west  of  the  Chesa- 
pMke  Bay  in  Virginia.  The  right  person 
will  be  a  strong  professional  with 
success  in  both  news  and  advertising, 
who  can  lead  and  manage  these  publi¬ 
cations  to  continuing  growth.  You  must 
be  a  good  trainer  and  able  to  operate 
well  in  a  goal-setting,  rapidly  moving 
corporate  and  field  environment.  This  is 
a  marvelous  opportunity  for  future 
personal  growth. 

Competitive  salary  and  MBO  plan. 

Send  a  cover  letter  and  your  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to  Clyde  Pinson, 
President  and  Publisher,  Atlantic  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  PO  Box  150,  Accomac, 
Virginia  23301. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


MARKETING 

West  Virginia's  largest  newspapers  are 
enlarging  their  marketing  department. 
Primary  duties  include:  research 
analysis,  sales  presentation  develop¬ 
ment  and  in-house  promotions.  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  marketing  a  plus.  This 
person  is  a  creative  self  starter  who  can 
learn  computer  applications  with  mini¬ 
mal  training.  Charleston  Newspapers 
offers  a  competitive  salary,  an  excellent 
benefits  package,  and  a  professional 
atmosphere.  Send  your  resume  and 
salary  history,  in  confidence,  to:  John 
Bowyer,  Personnel  Director,  Charleston 
Newspapers,  1001  Virginia  Street,  E., 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  25301.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


WEEKLY  ALL-ADVERTISING 
PUBLICATIONS 

PUBLISHER/ 

General  Manager 

This  hands-on  opportunity  requires 
weekly  or  periodical  publishing  experi¬ 
ence  with  strong  telephone  sales  and 
marketing  expertise.  We  require  a 
dynamic  leader  who  is  organized  and 
can  communicate  effectively.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  computer  systems  and  produc¬ 
tion  helpful,  paid  and  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  and  bottom-line  responsibility  a 
must.  Our  publications  are  profitable 
established  titles.  Their  staffs  want 
strong  leadership,  direction  and  train¬ 
ing  from  a  professional  that  can  develop 
their  publications  and  management 
skills.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion,  bonus  and  benefits  package  that 
rewards  you  for  performance 
($100,000  range).  For  confidential 
consideration  send  a  cover  letter  telling 
us  what  you  can  do  for  us  with  a  resume 
that  includes  your  current  earnings. 


Link  House  Publications,  Inc.,  ATTN: 
President,  15400  Knoll  Trail,  Suite 
450,  Dallas,  TX  75248.  NO  PHONE 
CALLS  PLEASE. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

If  you're  a  good  sales  manager,  top- 
notch  trainer,  and  a  creative  marketer, 
with  a  strong  desire  to  achieve,  we'd 
like  to  talk  to  you.  We're  a  growing  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  two.  We're  looking 
for  a  strong  leader  to  move  our  advertis¬ 
ing  department  to  new  heights.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary,  401  (K)  plan, 
MBO  program  and  the  opportunity  to 
grow.  Send  your  resume  with  a  cover 
letter  in  confidence  to  Box  5007,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
This  is  a  professional  position  in 
Student  Media  at  Colorado  State 
University.  The  position  is  responsible 
for  advertising  and  sponsorship  sales  for 
CSU's  daily  student  newspaper,  year¬ 
book,  and  campus  television.  Duties 
include  developing  marketing  and  sales 
plans  designed  to  meet  specific  sales 
goals,  major  accounts  sen/icing,  and 
training.  Minimum  qualifications:  two 
years  print  and  sales  experience,  a 
bachelor's  in  business,  advertising,  or 
closely  related  field,  master’s  preferred. 
Nine-month  salary  to  $18,000, 
depending  on  experience.  12-month 
appointment  possible.  To  ensure 
consideration  send  cover  letter,  resume 
(with  three  references)  by  Dec.  21, 
1990  to:  Account  Executive  Search 
Committee;  Student  Center  Box  13, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins, 
CO  80523.  CSU  is  EEO/AA  employer. 
E.O.  Office:  314  Student  Sen/.  Bldg. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANA¬ 
GER  needed  for  two  progressive, 
Washington,  DC  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Must  be  an  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  with  a  successful  track  record; 
someone  who  can  inspire,  sell  and 
manage.  Competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  package  offered.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Kathleen 
Lanini,  DCI  Publishing,  1595  Spring 
Hill  Road,  Suite  320,  Vienna,  VA 
22182. 


1991 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line  1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6. 1 5  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.20  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Ckxjnt  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to  5 
times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52 
times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (2121  67.5.4360 
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E&P  Classified 


■  ■  \  i ' ~ 

Ifs  Your 
People-To-People 
Meeting  Place 

Rnd  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  art¬ 
ist,  sales  representative,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  public  relations  or  production  person 
with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  We 
reach  the  working  journalists  you  want  to 
reach,  every  week...113,000  strong. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to:  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  11  West  19**  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011,  (212)  675-4380. 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we*re  here— every  week! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  24,  1990 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Major  Accounts  Manager  Large  Zone  8 
daily  seeks  experienced  manager  to 
develop  and  improve  major  accounts 
department.  Experience  in  budgeting 
and  sales  planning  a  must.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  strong  sales  skills  and 
leadership  ability.  Resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  5013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian,  an  excel¬ 
lent,  family-owned  paper,  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  retail  daily  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  Our  85,000  circulation  paper 
wants  a  person  experienced  in  all  facets 
of  news^per  sales  management;  moti¬ 
vating,  budgeting  and  getting  results. 

B.S.  degree  required.  MBA  preferred. 
We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
package  including  benefits.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  part  of  a  unique  middle  manage¬ 
ment  team  responsible  for  daily  paper 
operation.  Bakersfield  is  a  thriving  city, 
offering  great  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  very  affordable  housing  and 
proximity  to  the  beach  and  Los  Angeles. 

Send  resume  to  The  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian,  Human  Resources  Department, 
PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield,  CA  93302. 


SALES  MANAGER 

We're  a  group  of  24  weekly,  paid  and 
controlled  circulation  award-winning 
newspapers  in  search  of  the  right 
person  to  lead  our  Display  Advertising 
Departments. 

As  a  member  of  our  top-notch  corporate 
team,  you’ll  report  directly  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  help  develop  display  sales 
programs,  and  marketing  plans 
designed  to  grow  our  business  in  the 
competitive  '90s  by  meeting  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  of  our  customers  in  our  beaut¬ 
iful  rural  and  suburban  markets. 

The  right  person  will  be  a  strong  motiva¬ 
tor,  a  good  salesperson,  and  adept 
trainer  with  a  proven  record  of  sales 
development  and  motivation,  and 
desire  to  succeed. 

This  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  for 
individual  growth  in  a  successful, 
33-year-old  expanding  3-state  news¬ 
paper  group. 

Competitive  salary  and  MBO  plan. 

Send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  in 
complete  confidence  to  Clyde  Pinson; 
President  and  Publisher,  Atlantic  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  PO  Box  150,  Accomac, 
Virginia  23301.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Sales  Manager  wanted  for  weekly 
20,000+  circulation  shopper  publica¬ 
tion  located  in  southern  Minnesota. 
Must  have  proven  advertising  sales 
experience  and  strong  motivational/ 
leadership  skills.  We  offer  a  superior 
compensation/benefit  package.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  to 
Personnel,  PO  Box  100,  Blue  Earth, 
MN  56013. 

Sell  The  Ad  Director” 

Sales  rep  needed  to  market  The  Ad 
Director”  sales  presentation  software 
to  newspapers.  3+  years  experience. 
Extensive  travel.  Base  salary  +  comm. 
Send  resume  to  Media  Marketing 
Materials,  Inc.,  PO  Box  428,  Eldorado 
Springs,  CO  80025.  Attn;  Chris 
Browne. 

Abasement,  degradation 
is  simply  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  man  who 
has  refused  to  be  what 
it  is  his  duty  to  be. 

Jose  Ortega  Y  Gasset 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Student  Media  Advertising  Director 
The  director  is  a  professional  position 
responsible  for  the  department  opera¬ 
tions  for  a  daily  student  newspaper, 
yearbook,  and  campus  television  prog¬ 
ram  at  Colorado  State  University.  The 
director  supervises  one  professional  and 
nine  student  staff  members.  Minimum 
qualifications;  three  years  progressively 
responsible  professional  experience  in 
print  media  (broadcast  experience  help¬ 
ful),  one  year  management  experience; 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  marketing,  adver¬ 
tising,  or  closely  related  field  (related 
master’s  preferred).  Annual  salary 
$24,000  to  $30,000,  depending  on 
experience.  To  ensure  consideration 
send  cover  letter,  resume  (with  three 
references)  by  Dec.  21,  1990  to;  Ad 
Director  Search  Committee;  Student 
Center  Box  13,  Colorado  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  Fort  Collins,  CO  80523.  CSU  is 
EEO/AA  employer.  E.O.  Office;  314 
Student  Serv.  Bldg. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  F/T  for  weekly  NYC 
newspaper.  Design  and  compose  basic 
ads  on  computer.  Must  be  able  to  type. 
Knowledge  of  desktop  publishing 
important.  Dummy  and  layout  ads. 
Paste  up  camera  ready  copy.  Good 
salary,  benefits,  pension. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  tO: 
Arthur  L.  McKenna 
PO  Box  5133 

New  York,  New  York  10150 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

L.A.'s  coastal  newspapers  are  looking 
for  a  dynamic  individual  with  superior 
interpersonal  and  communications 
skills;  sales  orientation  with  newspaper 
experience  in  a  competitive  market; 
budget  experience;  and  strong  problem 
solving  skills.  Position  reports  to  the 
circulation  director  of  our  three  news¬ 
papers  and  will  have  day  to  day  opera¬ 
tional  responsibility  for  one  of  the 
papers.  Salary  in  the  50's,  plus  bonus. 
We  offer  excellent  benefits  and  working 
conditions.  Please  toward  your  resume 
to  Box  5006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
100,000+  circulation  newspapers; 
responsible  for  single-copy  sales,  tele¬ 
marketing,  home  delivery  sales  and 
circulation  promotional  efforts.  Prior 
experience  in  sales  management 
required.  Degree  preferred.  Excellent 
compensation  and  benefits  plan, 
including  Tribune  Company  ESOP. 
Submit  resume  including  salary  history 

tO; 

THE  DAILY  PRESS,  INC. 

Attn:  Mark  White 
PO  Box  746 

Newport  News,  VA  23607 


EDITORIAL 


A  second  look  ... 

...  for  executive  editor  of  excellent 
weekly  in  one  of  America’s  top-rated 
places  to  live.  Two  months  ago  we 
received  many  applications,  but  not  the 
right  one.  We  need  a  seasoned  editor  for 
key  role  in  news-oriented,  high-tech 
operation.  Must  be  comfortable  with 
page  design  and  computers  (we’re  pagi¬ 
nating  everything),  a  diehard  word- 
smith,  not  hung  up  on  big-city  journal¬ 
ism.  We  serve  172  upscale  islands  in 
middle  of  Puget  Sound.  Pacific  North¬ 
west  is  booming  so  are  we.  The  Journal 
of  the  San  Juan  Islands  offers  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  opportunity  to  practice  journal¬ 
ism  at  its  best,  in  a  place  so  beautiful 
you  won’t  believe  it  unless  you  see  it. 
Salary  to  $35,000  with  excellent  fringe 
package.  Send  resume  and  why  you’re 
interested  to;  Publisher,  The  Journal, 
PO  Box  519,  Friday  Harbor,  WA 
98250. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Aggressive  reporter  and  dedicated 
sports  editor  needed  at  6,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Indiana.  Two  who  started 
here  now  with  USA  Today  and  Indy  Star. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Box  5024,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Assistant  City  Editor  40,000  PM  in 
Zone  3  is  looking  for  Assistant  City 
Editor/Business  Editor  to  direct  5 
person  staff  covering  12  counties  in  the 
newspapers  business  coverage.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  interest  in  rural  issues 
and  be  able  to  give  reporters  the  direc¬ 
tion  needed  to  give  their  stories  depth 
and  substance.  Must  possess  strong 
line  editing  skills.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salaiy 
requirements  to  Box  5004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR:  The  newly  designed 
afternoon  Las  Vegas  SUN  seeks  an 
editor  to  lead  a  talented  local  news 
staff.  Do  you  have  a  minimum  five  years 
of  editing  and  reporting  experience, 
people  skills,  and  a  flair  for  hard-hitting 
enterprise  projects?  Apply  to:  Sandra 
Thompson,  Managing  Editor,  Las  Vegas 
SUN,  121  S.  Martin  L.  King  Blvd.,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  B9106. 


COPY  EDITOR 


Award  winning  Hudson  Valley  A.M. 
Experience  preferred.  Excellent  salary, 
benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Sam 
Daleo,  Managing  Editor,  Dtiily  Freeman, 
79  Hurley  Avenue,  Kingston,  NY 
12401.  No  phone  calls. 


COPY  EDITOR 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 


This  is  not  your  mother's  Oldsmobile. 
We  are  trying  to  put  out  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  hip,  sophisticated,  unpredict¬ 
able,  inventive  feature  section  in  the 
country  -  or  at  least  one  of  the  above. 
And  we  need  help.  We're  a  major  metro 
looking  for  an  editor  with  experience  at 
either  a  magazine  or  newspaper,  who 
can  get  the  most  out  of  writers,  who  can 
improve  copy,  who  has  creative  ideas 
and  who  knows  just  a  tad  more  about 
graphics  than  the  next  guy.  If  who  is 
you,  send  tearsheets,  resume  and  10 
great  story  ideas.  Box  5020,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newly  redesigned  P.M.  in  Zone  5  seeks 
copy  editor  for  11-member  universal 
de^.  2  years  copy  editing  experience 
on  a  daily  a  must.  Ideal  candidate  can 
compose  bright  heads  and  meet  tight 
deadlines.  Send  work  samples,  resume 
to  Box  5010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 


Associate  Editor  for  Volleyball  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  national  monthly  publication. 
Writing,  editing  and  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  r^uired.  BA  degree  and 
volleyball  playing  experience  at  collegi¬ 
ate,  or  equivalent,  level  desirable. 
Resume  and  clips  to:  Rick  Hazeltine, 
PO  Box  3010,  San  Clemente,  CA 
92672. 


WANTED:  Top  notch,  aggressive  copy 
editors  for  sports,  features  or  regional 
desks  at  The  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer, 
Ohio's  largest  newspaper.  Three  years 
or  more  copy  desk  experience  preferred; 
layout  and  pagination  background 
desired.  Critique  and  4-day  tryout 
required.  Top  scale  $795.66  per  week. 
Please  call  or  write  Rosemary  Kovacs, 
Managing  Editor/Production,  The  Plain 
Dealer,  IBOl  Superior  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  OH  44114,  (216)  344-4S77. 
Fax:  (216)  694-6354. 


CITY  EDITOR 

13,000  daily  seeking  applicants  to  fill 
no.  2  newsroom  position.  Applicants 
should  have  2  years  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Must  have  layout,  copy 
editing  and  assignment  skills,  be 
people  oriented  and  be  able  to  motivate 
young  staff.  Nice  community.  Resume, 
work  samples,  salary  history  to:  Editor, 
Effingham  Daily  News,  Box  370, 
Effinmam,  IL  62401. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  award  winning  PM  daily 
in  Zone  3  seeks  management  candidate 
to  lead  a  ten  person  reporting  staff. 
Applicants  must  be  able  to  plan  daily 
enterprise  pieces  and  major  Sunday 
projects  and  give  them  the  polish  to 
make  them  shine.  Candidates  must 
have  strong  writing  and  editing  skills. 
Position  pays  competitive  salary.  Bene¬ 
fits  are  generous.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Newspaper  Guild  at  the  New  York  DaOy  News  is  on  strike 
against  the  paper  and  we  are  taking  applications  for  permanent 
replacements  in  the  following  positions 


□  Reporters  □  Copy  Edhors 
□  News  Editors  □  Graphic  Artists 


Applicants  should  have  three  to  five  years  experience  working 
at  a  medium  to  large  size  daily  newspaper. 

Please  send  resume  and  clips  to: 


Sabrina  Y,  White 
Deputy  Managing  Editor 
Staff  Development 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017 


DAILYnNEWS 


The  Daily  Newt  U  aa  Eqaal 
Oppertaaity  Empleyer  aad  Eacoaraget 
MiaerUy  aad  Fcoialc  AppUcaatt 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  6-day  Arizona 
family  owned  and  operated  newspaper. 
Atex  system,  1969  Kodak  Run-For- 
Money  winner.  Looking  for  experienced 
editor  on  way  up  with  flair  for  color, 
design,  and  graphics,  appreciation  for 
local  news  values.  Must  have  writing, 
editing  and  layout  skills,  ability  to  guide 
staff  in  feature  and  enterprise  projects. 
Valuable  opportunity  for  right  person, 
plenty  of  growth.  Send  resume,  salary 
desired,  and  references  to  Donovan  M. 
Kramer,  Sr.,  President/Publisher,  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch,  Box  C-3,  Casa 
Grande,  AZ  85222. 


EDITORIAL 


News  desk  copy  editor  for  growing 
Southwestern  daily  looking  for  news 
judgment,  langupge  skills,  experienced 
and  ability  to  plan  special  sections. 
Please  send  examples  of  work,  resume 
and  a  list  of  references,  along  with  cover 
letter  to  Box  5017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING:  EDITOR 


•  THE  NEVK  CATHOLIC  MISCELLANY, 
statewide  Catholic  newspaper,  week¬ 
ly,  circulation  23,000. 


Editors  sought  for  stand- 


•Media  experience,  managerial  skills, 
professional  education,  knowledge  of 
Catholism. 


alone  and  multiple-paper  operations  of 
rapidly  growing  Central  Ohio  community 
newsweekly  chain.  Minimum  3  years 


•Salary  negotiable,  good  benefits. 


professional  reportin^editing  exp 
ence  at  dailies/weeklies  a  must.  Si 


resume,  3-5  clips,  layout  samples,  to 
Box  4997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•Send  cover  letter,  resume,  articles  to: 
Paul  Cole  Beach,  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  Diocese  of  Charleston,  119 
Beach  Street,  Charleston,  SC  29401. 


OPPORTUNITY 


METRO  EDITOR 


Need  metro  editor  to  lead  staff  of  14  at 
bright  Midwestern  daily.  Want  eye  and 
urgency  for  top  stories,  great  writing. 
We  offer  four  years  of  sustained  circula¬ 
tion  growth.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  Paula  Redmann,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  The  Bismarck 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  nD 
58502.  A  division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Application  deadline:  December  15, 
1990. 


To  manage  motivated  news  staff  of  a 
7,000  circulation  PM  daily.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  with  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout  skills.  This  newspaper 
has  gone  through  a  two  year  period  of 
tremendous  improvements  and  needs  a 
managing  editor  to  guide  it  to  the  next 
level  of  excellence.  Enthusiasm  a  must. 
Advancement  opportunities  within 
other  company-owned  daily  newspapers. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  clips  and 
salary  history  to: 


Editors  and  Reporters  for  group  of  week¬ 
ly  community  newspapers  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  area.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  First-rate  products.  Start  at 
$17,000.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Dennis  Feola,  editor.  South  Florida 
Newspaper  Network,  601  Fairway 
Drive,  D^rfield,  FL  33441.  No  calls. 


Medical  reporter  -  The  Arizona  Republ¬ 
ic  is  looking  for  an  experienced  reporter 
who  can  explore  issues,  trends  and 
people  stories  in  the  high-readership 
fields  of  medicine,  health  and  fitness. 
The  Republic  is  the  state's  leading 
newspaper,  with  a  circulation  of 
350,000  daily  and  550,000  Sunday. 
Be  part  of  an  innovative  journalism 
team  in  a  friendly,  growing  Sunbelt  city. 
Write  Janet  Leach,  City  Editor,  The 
Arizona  RMublic,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  AZ  85001.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


LAYOUT  PROS  -  If  you  can  design 
compelling  news  pages  while  working 
under  tight  deadlines  and  on  an  elec¬ 
tronic  pagination  system,  we  may  have 
a  spot  for-  you  on  our  design  desk.  We 
handle  the  design  and  production  of  all 
news  pages  for  three  editions  a  night 
plus  six  zoned  editions  twice  a  week. 
We  lay  out  a  high  volume  of  pages  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  but  we  still  put  a 
premium  on  quality  work.  If  you  have  at 
least  three  years  of  daily  newspaper 
editing/layout  experience  and  think  you 
can  meet  our  standards,  send  your 
resume  to  Steve  Cheski,  Deputy  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Florida  Times-Union, 
P(5  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
OPPORTUNTY 

Five  day  daily  has  immediate  position 
for  general  news  reporter,  strong  on 
local  governmental  reporting  with 
chance  for  empahasis  on  environmental 
or  business  news.  If  you  want  to  grow 
with  us,  send  resume  and  clips  to  Cliff 
Seiber,  Southwest  Daily  News,  Box 
1999,  Sulphur,  LA  70664. 


Russ  Webster 
General  Manager 
The  Malone  Telegram 
387  E.  Main  Street 
Malone.  NY  12953 


OUTDOORS  EDITOR 
One  of  the  nation's  largest  publishers  of 
outdoors  magazines  is  seeking  a  jour¬ 
nalist  with  strong  knowledge  of  hunting 
and  fishing  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Minnesota.  We  need  a  talented  editor 
for  three  of  our  monthly  magazines  who 
has  excellent  word  skills  and  the  ability 
to  develop  story  ideas.  Outstanding 
opportunity  to  enter  the  magazine  field 
and  work  in  an  attractive  Atlanta  subur¬ 
ban  community.  Serious  applicants 
may  call  or  send  resumes  and  work 
samples  to  Ken  Dunwoody,  Game  & 
Fish  Publications,  PO  Box  741,  Mariet¬ 
ta,  GA  30061;  (404)  953-9222. 


Reporters  sought  by  chain  of  rapidly 
growing  Central  Ohio  community  news- 
weeklies.  Minimum  1-year  professional 
daily/weekly  experience  a  must.  Send 
resume,  3-5  clips  to  Box  4996,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 


Major  airline  in  Zone  6  needs  a  person  to  assist  in 
the  writing,  layout,  and  production  of  a  full  tabloid 
newspaper  read  by  100,000  employees  and  reti¬ 
rees  and  their  families.  Experience  needed  as  a 
reporter,  writer,  and  editor  with  daily  or  weekly. 
Familiarity  with  electronic  publishing  systems  a 
plus.  Ability  to  interpret  corporate  policies  and 
philosophies  in  written  articles  critical.  Journal¬ 
ism  degree  preferred.  Please  submit  your  resume 
to:  3110  Webb  Avenue,  Suite  200,  Dallas,  TX. 
72505.  Attn:  Mr.  Perkins. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  '  1, 1990 


Classified 

. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 


Find  your  editor^  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  . . . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 


ESP 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Small,  solid  afternoon  daily  in  the  scen¬ 
ic  Finger  Lake  Region  of  western  New 
York  is  looking  for  a  strong  writer  who 
understands  the  importance  of 
community  journalism  and  is  looking  to 
settle  down.  If  you'd  like  to  have  a  big 
impact  on  a  14,000  Monday-Friday 
daily  and  aren't  planning  to  take  the 
first  bus  to  a  large  metro,  send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Robert  Mason, 
M.E.,  The  Daily  Messenger,  73  Buffalo 
St.,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  WRITER/EDITOR. 
Features  department  of  East  Coast  Flor¬ 
ida  daily  seeks  an  enthusiastic,  organ¬ 
ized,  creative  person  to  produce  special 
sections.  Experience  required  in  report¬ 
ing  and  copy  editing.  Layout  and  pagi¬ 
nation  experience  preferred.  Would 
involve  working  amicably  with  advertis¬ 
ing,  production  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.  Write  Steve  Pappas,  New- 
Journal,  Box  2831,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
32120-2831. 


SPORTS  POSITION  on  award-winning, 
18,000  6-day  PM.  Need  quality  writer 
with  desk  skills  who  is  prepared  to  learn 
pagination  on  Mac-based  system.  Writ¬ 
ing  ranges  from  preps  to  pros.  Contact 
John  Plevka,  editor,  Freeport  (ID 
Journal-Standard,  27  S.  State  Ave., 
Freeport,  IL  61032. 


TABLOID  COPY  EDITORS 

Fast,  accurate  editors  with  strong 
rewrite  ability  wanted  for  STAR  maga¬ 
zine  in  Tarrytown,  NY.  Atex  experience 
preferable.  Part-time:  $150  per  11 
a.m.-7  p.m.  shift  (Mon.-Fri.).  Full-time 
Top  dollar  for  right  person.  Call  after  1 1 
a.m.,  Phil  Wilkinson,  (914)  332-5000. 


The  Duluth  News-Tribune,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  is  seeking  an 
entertainment/amusements  writer. 
Candidates  shall  have  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  the  field,  knowledge  of 
classical  music  ans  ballet  is  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jody  Cox, 
managing  editor,  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
PO  Box  169000,  424  West  First  St., 
Duluth,  MN  55316-9000. 


The  Evening  News,  a  small  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  copy  editor/page 
designer  to  join  our  news  desk.  Must  be 
proficient  at  spelling,  editing  &  page 
design.  Send  resume,  materials  to 
Joseph  Belsito,  Managing  Editor,  Even¬ 
ing  News,  PO  Box  871,  Newburgh,  NY 
12550. 


Wanted:  Sports  copy  editor  who  can 
fine-tune  stories  and  write  catchy  head¬ 
lines  for  midsouth  p.m.  daily.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  color  and  layout  skills  are 
essential.  Two  years  experience 
preferred  but  would  consider  recent 
college  graduate  with  promise.  Box 
5021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/ANALYST 

The  Ackerman  Group,  the  country's 
premier  risk-analysis  service,  seeks  a 
seasoned  pro  for  its  writing  staff.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  broad  knowledge  of 
world  affairs,  preferably  experience  as  a 
foreign  correspondent.  Writing  and 
analytical  skills  a  must,  Latin  American 
experience  (and  Spanish  language)  a 
major  plus.  The  right  candidate  can 
start  at  $50K.  Excellent  benefits. 
Resume  and  writing  samples  to:  The 
Ackerman  Group,  1666  Kennedy 
Causeway,  Suite  700,  Miami  Beach,  FL 
33141.  No  phone  inquiries. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

EARN  $500.  REPORTERS/EDITORS 
can  earn  $500  for  each  article  of 
750-900  words  published  by  FineLine, 
the  Newsletter  on  Journalism  Ethics.  If 
you've  faced  a  difficult  ethical  dilemma 
in  your  career,  send  it  to  FineLine.  For 
information,  call  (800)  736-0897. 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO  DIRECTOR 

Our  award-winning  photo  department 
sen/es  competing  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  with  combing  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  180,000.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  with  proven  photo¬ 
journalism  and  management  skills  to 
lead  a  staff  of  13  full-time  and  5  part- 
time  photographers.  The  photo  director 
must  be  able  to  generate  good  assign¬ 
ments,  respond  aggressively  to  news, 
motivate  a  highly  siulled  staff,  set  high 
standards  for  quality,  and  help  to  guide 
our  newspapers  into  the  emerging  era  of 
electronic  imaging.  Please  send  resume 
and  samples  of  best  work  to  Staff  Deve¬ 
lopment  Editor  Rosemary  Robinson, 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
4915,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


SALES 


AD  SALES,  Fast  growing  east  coast 
market.  Draw/20%  commission.  Retire¬ 
ment  age  welcome.  Monthly  Specialty 
Publication.  Reply  Box  5015,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

MANAGEMENT 

SALES  MANAGEMENT  NOW! 

Potpourri  Shoppers,  Inc.,  a  932,000 
circulation,  advertising  publication  is 
seeking  a  high-energy,  positive-minded 
individual  with  4-5  years  management 
experience  to  manage  a  Team  of 
Outside  Sales  Representatives. 

Your  proven  experience  in  forecasting 
and  exceeding  revenue  and  account 
goals  plus  your  creativity  in  motivating 
your  Team  will  result  in  our  mutual 
Success! 

We  are  a  Fortune  1000  company  offer¬ 
ing  a  full  benefits  package  including 
medical/dental,  401 K  Tax-Deferred 
Investment  Plan  and  free  Retirement 
Program  and  Life  Insurance  coverage. 

Your  compensation  will  include  a  base 
salary,  auto  allowance,  plus  bonus 
potential  for  meeting  and  exceeding 
sales  goals. 

If  you're  the  ONE,  submit  resume  and 
salary  history  TODAY  to: 

Linda  Clark 

1350  East  Duane  Avenue 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95054 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
Experienced  and  energetic  publisher  of 
highly  successful  daily  newspaper  seeks 
change  and  challenge.  Give  me  3  to  5 
years,  and  I'll  have  your  daily  newspap¬ 
er  or  group  hitting  on  all  cylinders.  Box 
4994,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

General  Manager 

Successful  weekly/daily  GM/Publisher. 
Extensive  budgeting,  P&L,  sales  and 
marketing  experience.  Consistent 
professional  and  community  leadership 
positions.  Exceptional  people  skills, 
especially  strong  in  turnaround  situa¬ 
tions.  Presently  sales  manager  in  Top 
35  market.  Seeks  return  to  total 
product  responsibility.  Mike  Anthony, 
2695  Beechwood  Ave.,  Doraville,  GA 
30340. _ 

A  great  fortune  is  a  great 
slavery. 

Seneca 
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’  A  SPECIAL  OFFER 
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for 

1990-1991 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


Editor  &  Publisher  extends  to  you,  as  a  “graduation 
gift”,  a  FREE  insertion  in  the  “Positions  Wanted” 
section  of  its  December  29th  and  its  January  5th 
issues.  In  addition,  if  you  run  your  ad  1  more  time, 
you  will  be  charged  the  3-time  rate  of  $2.75  per  line 
for  the  third  insertion.  If  you  run  your  ad  2  more 
times,  you  will  be  charged  the  4-time  rate  of  $2.55 
per  line  for  each  of  the  two  times.  Whether  or  not 
you  take  advantage  of  the  multiple  rate  discount, 
your  ad  in  our  December  29,  1990  and  January  5, 
1991  issues  is  FREE! 


-GUIDELINES- 

•  Ads  must  not  exceed  7  lines  (approxi¬ 
mately  34  characters  per  line).  We 
reserve  the  right  to  edit  copy  to  fit 
space  requirements. 

•  Use  of  E&P  box  numbers  will  be 
accepted  free  of  charge. 

•  Journalism  school  and  graduation 
date  must  be  specified  to  E&P  (but 
not  necessarily  in  ad  copy). 

•  All  ads  must  be  MAILED  to  E&P  with 
prepayment  enclosed  for  additional 
insertions.  No  ads  by  phone,  please. 

•  Deadline  for  receipt  of  ads: 

December  17th,  1990. 

Editor  &  Publisher  would  like  to  welcome  you 
into  the  wonderful  world  of  journalism! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  Insertions; 


Amount  Enclosed:  % 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $6.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.10  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.35  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1, 1990 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue, 

per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  iine,  per  issue, 

per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  lirre,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  lor  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additionai  iine  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additionai  iine  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times, 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Corttraet  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  meiiled  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

^ —  m.  — - 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675.4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


_  ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

Due  lo  his  daily  sold  to  a  competitor, 
the  Publisher  who  increased  its  value  by 
50%,  is  available.  Previous  experience 
as  an  Advertising  Director  for  a  50,000 
daily.  Has  experience  in  a  competitive 
environment.  He  takes  losers  and 
makes  them  winners!  BA  degree. 

This  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  employer.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information,  please 
contact 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 


EDITORIAL 


CAREER-BUILDING  JOURNALIST 
seeks  assistant  managing/section  editor 
job  on  25,000-1-  daily.  Experience 
covering  education,  business  &  politics 
in  Zones  3  &  5.  Call  (317)  926-9728. 


COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  GRAD 
Laywer  with  minimal  experience  but 
lots  of  energy,  creativity  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  seeks  entry-level  position  as 
reporter/writer  in  Nortl’west.  Box  5019, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Energetic,  enthusiastic,  &  driven. 
Recent  Chicago  graduate  seeks  entry- 
level  reporting  position.  Willing  to  work 
anywhere.  Box  5022,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Hard  worker  just  out  of  J-school  seeks 
sports-writing  position.  Experience 
includes  coverage  of  major  college 
athletics  and  internship.  Box  5025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rare  opportunity:  Two  metro  veterans 
who  can  write,  edit  and  manage  a  news¬ 
room  seek  take-charge  roies  with 
community-oriented  paper.  Size  unim¬ 
portant.  Commitment  to  exceilence  is. 
Hire  a  couple  that  will  take  your  paper 
to  the  next  level.  Reply  to  Box  4992, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


14  years  experience.  All  phases  of 
circulation,  from  carrier,  motor  routes 
and  distributors  in  competitive  N.Y. 
market.  Hardworking,  looking  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Zone  4,  8,  9. 

Box  4989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  manager,  seeks  job.  25 
years  experience  with  small,  8,000 
daily  at  Williston,  North  Dakota. 

Will  relocate  at  my  own  expense. 

Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

If  you  need  now  or  in  the  future,  a 
professional  circulation  manager  who  is 
ready  for  a  new  challenge,  you  should 
be  talking  to  me.  I  have  been  in  the  #1 
circulation  position  for  over  16  years.  I 
am  secure  in  my  present  position  but  I 
want  a  new  challenge.  I  know  I  can 
benefit  any  organization  as  circulation 
manager  or  general  manager. 

Write  Box  5023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Award-winning  photographer  seeks 
position  with  iarger  daily  and/or  maga¬ 
zine.  Two  plus  years  at  a  six  day  daily. 
Young,  creative  and  willing  to  learn. 
Zones  1-5.  Call  Jim  at  (513) 
652-1715. 


Wonderfully  complete  journalist  seeks 
beat  covering  matters  of  global 
political-economy,  etc.  Trilingual,  8 
years  newspaper  experience,  MS/ 
Journalism,  award-winning  photogra¬ 
pher,  computer  graphics,  sense  of 
humor,  eager  to  work  and  travel.  Write: 
L.  Austin,  204  S.  Fair,  Champaign,  IL 
61821. 


Yes,  I  know  I  am  "over-qualified.”  But 
at  53  I  am  not  "over-the-hill!”  Victim  of 
daily's  death.  Veteran,  versatile  award¬ 
winning  editor/columnist  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  small-city  daily.  You  can  have 
30  years  experience  at  entry-level  wage. 
Why?  My  only  love  is  newspaper  work. 
Box  4988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


VERSATILE  FREELANCE  WRITER  with 
solid  newspaper/magazine  staff  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  challenging,  fun  assign¬ 
ments.  Elizabeth  V.  Mooney,  100-10 
Ascan  Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  NY  11375; 
(718)  261-6385. 


PRODUCnONITECH 


Newspaper  and  commercial  25  years, 
as  V.P.  Operations,  Project  Manager, 
Production  Director,  Union,  Non-Union 
-  25  to  400  Personnel.  Box  5907, 
Hudson,  FL  34667. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Advice  from  a  woman  sportswriter  who’s  been  there 


By  Lois  Fegan 

As  a  living  example  of  how  it  was 
for  women  covering  sports  in  the  dark 
ages  of  the  1940s,  I  should  like  to  cast 
my  1990  ballot  for  separate  venues  for 
press  interviews  after  games 

Let  the  players  shower  in  private  — 
private  from  reporter-intruders  of 
both  sexes  —  then  meet  the  press  in 
an  anteroom  designated  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Look  back  with  me  to  the  pre-femi¬ 
nist  era. 

From  1942  to  1952, 1  was  the  only 
woman  in  the  country  covering  pro¬ 
fessional  ice  hockey.  Working  for  the 
late  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  and 
subsequently  both  The  Patriot  and 
Evening  News  in  Pennsylvania’s 
capital  city,  1  was  regularly  assigned 
to  the  Hershey  Bears  of  the  American 
Hockey  League.  In  those  years  the 
AHL  was  a  mere  shade  below  the 
National  League  both  in  standing  and 
in  respect.  Players  were  virtually 
interchangeable  between  the 
National  Hockey  League  majors  and 
their  AHL  farm  clubs  so  fans  were 
equally  familiar  with  both. 

Hershey  then  was  the  farm  of  the 
Boston  Bruins,  and  it  was  never  a 
surprise  to  get  the  Tuesday  pregame 
lineup  and  discover  that  a  couple  of 
chaps  who  had  played  in  the  Boston 
Garden  on  Saturday  would  be  in 


(Fegan  was  first  a  sportswriter,  and 
for  the  past  35  years  served  as  family 
and  travel  editor  of  the  Jersey  Journal 
in  Jersey  City,  N.J.  She  is  now  retired, 
living  in  central  Pennsylvania  and  free¬ 
lance  writing.) 


UBONriNMOa  MOUd 
SM3N  HUM  ISUId  39 


Gef  your  copy  of 

AdNem 


-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  _ | 

I  To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 

I  T  CwS  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 
I  bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 

I  Name: _ 

I  Address: _ 


l_City_ 


-State. 


-Zip- 


Bears  uniforms  that  night  and  vice 
versa. 

The  problem  of  going  into  the 
dressing  room  never  arose.  A  few  of 
my  male  competitors  did  so  but  it 
didn’t  seem  to  help  their  reportage. 
Regularly,  I  was  the  one  to  get  the 
good  quotes  for  the  next  day’s  paper, 
and  gender  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

My  postgame  routine  was  to  finish 
up  the  game  coverage  while  the  play¬ 
ers  were  showering.  Then  I  would 
hurry  downstairs  and  join  them  as 
they  emerged  from  the  dressing  room, 
headed  for  dinner.  Regular  reporters 
were  welcome  at  the  meal,  hosted  by 
the  Hershey  powers-that-be. 


Time  was  running  short.  Soon  the 
players  would  take  the  ice  and  back  at 
the  office  rewrite  people  were 
expecting  my  color  story  to  move  on 
the  sports  wire. 

So  I  did  the  only  thing  feasible.  I  sat 
down  on  the  icy  stone  top  step  of  the 
center  aisle  and  opened  the  portable. 
As  I  rolled  in  the  copy  paper  and 
typed  in  the  Cleveland  dateline  I  real¬ 
ized  my  Western  Union  operator  was 
too  far  away  to  be  of  any  use  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  play-by-play  action. 

In  those  pre-computer  days,  copy 
was  transmitted  by  teletype.  The 
reporters,  using  half-size  sheets  of 
paper,  would  write  two  or  three  para¬ 


From  1942  to  1952, 1  was  the  only  woman  in  the 
country  covering  professional  ice  hockey. 


The  relaxed,  social  setting  was  con¬ 
ducive  for  conversation,  and  it  was 
there  the  inevitable  bonehead  and 
brilliant  plays  were  hashed  over, 
strategy  discussed  and  “who  shoulda 
done  what’’  explored.  Wives  and  girl¬ 
friends,  usually  astute  critics,  put  in 
their  observations. 

Invariably  dinner  yielded  up  a  sec¬ 
ond-day  feature  and  a  good  advance 
for  the  next  game. 

Once,  however,  I  could  have  been 
in  trouble  because  of  my  sex. 

It  was  one  spring  in  the  mid-40s. 
The  Bears  and  the  Cleveland  Barons 
won  respective  playoff  spots  in  the 
AHL’s  Eastern  and  Western  divi¬ 
sions.  The  first  two  games  in  the  Cal- 
der  Cup  series  were  booked  into  the 
Ohio  city.  The  Telegraph's  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Tom  Shriver,  wired  for  a  reserva¬ 
tion  for  “a  reporter  and  a  Western 
Union  operator”  and  I  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  take  the  overnight  train  trip 
with  the  team  and  officials. 

The  big  Cleveland  Forum  was 
packed  an  hour  before  face-off.  I 
made  my  way  to  the  top  of  the  arena 
where  the  glassed-in  press  box  hung 
from  the  rafters.  As  I  blithely 
started  to  enter  the  room  my  way  was 
blocked  by  a  security  guard. 

“No  women  allowed  in  here,”  he 
boomed  as  a  cadre  of  reporters  looked 
up  from  their  typewriters. 

The  guard  was  adamant;  no  amount 
of  explanation  that  I  was  legitimate, 
had  been  sent  from  Harrisburg  to 
cover  the  game,  and  had  a  pressroom 
reservation  could  move  him. 


graphs  at  a  time,  rip  the  sheet  out  of 
the  machine  and  pass  it  over  to  the 
keypuncher  whose  line  was  con¬ 
nected  to  the  newspaper’s  in-office 
wire  system.  A  reporter  had  to  be  fast 
and  accurate.  There  was  no  chance 
for  making  corrections.  Somehow 
having  one’s  words  physically 
snatched  from  you  seemed  to  result  in 
more  exciting  and  interesting  sports 
copy  than  today’s. 

Bearding  the  gate  guardian  again  I 
called  in  over  his  shoulder  pleading 
with  the  Western  Union  fellow  to  find 
a  “runner,”  someone  who  could 
shuttle  my  “takes”  from  my  cold 
perch  to  his  comfortable  chair. 

At  that  point,  a  couple  of  home- 
team  newsmen  realized  my  dilemma 
and  convened  an  on-the-spot  meeting 
of  the  Cleveland  Hockey  Writers 
Association.  Seems  the  ruling  barring 
women  from  the  pressbox  was  not 
that  of  the  Cleveland  Forum  but  of  the 
reporters  themselves.  It  had  been 
instituted  because  too  many  visiting 
girlfriends,  groupies,  and  question¬ 
able  others  had  been  deemed  “dis¬ 
tractions”  from  the  business  of  cov¬ 
ering  hockey. 

The  association  voted  unanimously 
to  make  an  exception  in  my  case  and  I 
was  welcomed  into  the  press  box  and 
warmly  seated,  just  as  the  organist 
began  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

An  even  happier  ending  was  that  all 
three  Cleveland  papers  subsequently 
invited  me  to  be  their  stringer  for  reg¬ 
ular  season  Baron  games  at  Hershey 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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REXXKlNmON. 

A  pat  on  the  hack  is  nice,  but  a  citation,  plaque,  certificate 
of  achievement,  scholarship,  grant  or  fellowship  is 
concrete  proof  of  a  job  well  done. 


Recognition  from  peers  and  respected  col¬ 
leagues  is  the  ultimate  compliment  to  all  journal¬ 
ists,  from  the  student  to  the  professional  level. 
If  you  or  your  organization  offer  an  award,  fel¬ 
lowship  or  grant  to  journalists,  let  them  know 
about  it  through  your  ad  in  E&P’s  19th  annual 
Journalism  Awards  and  Fellowships  Direc¬ 
tory.  Your  ad  in  this  directory  will  increase  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  entries  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  many  talented  journalists. 

The  Journalism  Award  and  Fellowships  Direc¬ 
tory  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section 


and  is  bound  within  the  December  29th  issue  of 
E&P.  It  is  used  by  journalists  all  year  long  and  is 
the  definitive  source  for  listings  of  awards, 
grants,  fellowships  and  scholarships  available  to 
journalists. 

Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  and 
reserve  your  space  in  this  unique  annual  direc¬ 
tory. 

Advertising  Deadlines 

Space — December  14 
Ad  Copy — December  17 


SALES  OFFICES 


New  York 
(212)  675-4380 


Chicago 
(312)  641-0041 


Los  Angeles 
(213)  382-6346 


San  Francisco 
(415)  421-7950 


n  Editor  &  Publisher 

^  11  West  19th  Street  •  New  Xbrk.  N  Y,  10011  •  212  675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  12S9 


Scripps  Howard 
Foundation 
National  Awards 

Fw  Broadcast/Cable 
Journalism 


Through  more  than 
half  a  century  as  president 
and  chairman  of  Scripps 
Howard  Broadcasting,  Jack 
R.  Howard  has  personified 
the  company’s  commitment 
to  excellence.  In  his  honor, 
the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  will  recog¬ 
nize  1990 ’s  finest  work  in  broadcast  and 
cable  journalism. 

Jack  R.  Howard  Broadcast/Cable 
News  Awards  will  be  presented  in  four  cate¬ 
gories:  large  and  small  market  television/ 
cable,  and  large  and  small  market  radio.  The 
winner  in  each  category  will  receive  a  cash 
award  of  $2,000  and  a  plaque.  Judging  cri¬ 
teria  will  include  journalistic  excellence, 
relevance  to  the  area  served,  courage  to 


enlighten  the  public,  quality  of  production 
and  writing  skills,  and  results  generated. 

For  entry  forms  and  information, 
write  to  Scripps  Howard  Foundation, 

1100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio  45202.  The  deadline  for  entries  is 
January  18,  1991. 

AWARDS  AND  DEADLINES: 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  for  College  Cartoonists:  Jan.  7, 1991 

TheJackR.  Howard  Awards  for  Broadcast/Cable  Journalism:  Jan.  18, 1991 

TheErniePyle  Award  for  Writing:  Jan.  21, 1991 

XheWalkerStone  Award  for  Editorial  Writing:  Jan.  28, 1991 

The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  Environmental  Journalism:  Feb.  4, 1991 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Newspaper  Awards  for  Public  Service:  Feb.  11, 1991 

The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award  for  Service  to  the  First  Amendment:  Feb.  11, 1991 

The  Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards  for  Service  in  Support  of  Literacy:  Feb.  18, 1991 
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